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MISS PERKINS LOOKS AHEAD 


at Work” Surveys the Field of American Labor 


‘People 


PEOPLE AT WORK. By Frances 
Perkins. 287 pp. New York: 
The John Day Company. $2.50. 
By WILLIAM MacDONALD 

HE reader who expects to 
find in Miss Perkins’s book 
either a detailed discussion of 
the labor features of the 
Roosevelt recovery program or a 
comprehensive study of the Ameri- 
can labor situation and the vexed 
question of labor organization wil] 
be disappointed. One of the eight 
chapters is devoted to the unem- 
ployment situation in 1933 and the 
codes, but the remainder of the 
book is occupied with a historical 
sketch of the development of Amer- 
fean labor interests from Colonial 
times to the present, an outline of 
the course of the business depres- 
sion, an examination of the causes 
of unemployment, a brief descrip- 
tion of the work of the Department 
of Labor, and a rather extended 
enumeration of efforts made in 
various industries to make employ- 
ment more stable. With the excep- 
tion of the chapter on unemploy- 
ment and the codes and a few 
significant allusions elsewhere, the 
book might have been written when 

“‘recovery’”’ was little more than a 

hopeful word to conjure with, and 

by a sympathetic but unofficial 
student of labor phenomena. 

What Miss Perkins has to say 
about the historical development of 
labor in American industry calls 
for no special comment. Passing 
over, rather curiously, the question 
of labor organization, Miss Perkins 
notes what Lillian Wald called the 
“literary discovery,”’ late in the last 
century, of low standards of living 
and low wages, slum conditions in 
cities, the appalling conditions in 
the packing and some other indus- 
tries, and the industria] hazards to 
which the Pittsburgh survey and 
the Triangle factory fire in New 
York, both in 1911, called public 
attention. The end of an era, in 
labor as in many other things, came 
with the World War, but after the 
‘“‘unprecedented unity’’ which the 
war produced it was not possible 
to return at once to an “orderly 
alignment,’’ and with recession and 
temporary revival the country 
moved rapidly toward the crash 
of 1929. 

Not all of what happened in the 
pre-depression years was unfavor- 
able to the workers. Miss Perkins 
notes ‘‘a very distinct advance in 
the American standard of living,’’ 
and an appreciable share by the 
workers in the pleasures and lux- 
uries which an expanding credit 
structure enabled industry to pro- 
duce. Neither then nor now, how- 
ever, Miss Perkins points out, 
could one find “any direct and sat- 
isfactory measure of unemployment 
for the United States as a whole,”’ 
but in the decade from 1919 to 1929 
“the slack had never been taken 
up,” and in 1929 seasonal and tech- 
nological unemployment and that 
which results from the business 
cycle were all present. What hap- 
pened during the next three years 
and more we all know. 

Miss Perkins is less happy in de- 
fending the parts of the recovery 
Program which she touches than in 
tracing the growth of the situation 
with which the administration un- 
dertook to deal. She concedes that 
*‘‘permanent recovery cannot be ef- 
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fected through public works alone 
any more than through charity 
alone,”’ but she nevertheless urges 
that “gradually the normal swing 
of private employment begins from 
the generally stimulating effects of 
public works’’ because the workers 
in mills and factories which pro- 


chinery making other con- 
sumption goods, or they 
pay rent which enables 
landlords to make repairs. 
It is obvious, of course, 
that the ‘generally stimu- 
lating effects’’ continue 
only as long as govern- 
ment appropriations go on, 
and that since public works 
are in the main wholly un- 
productive of revenue, 
their construction entails 
an ultimate increase of tax- 
ation which in turn may 
depress business and pro- 
duce unemployment. . 
The Black Thirty-Hour 
Bill appeals strengly to 
Miss Perkins because it 
recognizes the need, in our 
“surplus civilization,” of 
“insuring work to each 
individual” and an “‘in- 
come adequate to a — 
standard of living.” 
of these needs seem ote en- 
visage the legal establish- 
ment of a minimum wage, 
and consideration of maxi- 
mum hours and minimum 
wages leads naturally to a 
discussion of the codes. 
Miss Perkins gives an in- 
teresting explanation of 
the origin of the NIRA. 
The bill, she states, ‘‘was 
the result of many thou- 





sands of letters, telegrams, inter- 
views and suggestions which the 
people of the United States ad- 
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“a living wage as a minimum wage 
for each person working,” and 
“some kind of boards or agencies 
which could examine and study the 
complaints and suggestions of the 
workers and employers’’ and bring 
opposing interests to agreement. 
Never, perhaps, she declares, has 
there been a Federal statute “which 
represented ideas of so many peo- 
ple and was such a direct expres- 
sion of public opinion.” 


act, treats it, not, indeed, 
as a perfect measure in its 
application, but as one in 


force compliance, or of the 
near breakdown which 





mistic remark, after telling briefly 
and with much significant omis- 
sion, of the cotton and steel codes 
and referring to others, that ‘‘grad- 
ually the total pattern of a great 
industrial civilization, regulated by 
its best cooperative judgment rather 
than by the haphazard, unequal 
judgment of cut-throat competition, 
began to evolve.” 

There are a few other references, 
brief but suggestive, to the recovery 
program. .. moratorium or can- 
cellation of the relief debts of steel 
communities seems to Miss Perkins 
to be ‘‘a necessity of the situation”’ 
if employes are to retain any con- 
siderable part of their revived pur- 
chasing power. Both the NIRA and 


'| ficial means are necessary to stimu- 


late a revival in the heavy indus- 
tries. ‘If in a given industry the 
hours are not short enough to re- 
absorb all of the wageworkers, then 
further reduction must be consid- 
ered." The purpose in writing into 
the Recovery Act the much-dis- 
cussed Section 7 (a) was ‘‘that the 
rights and the skill of the higher- 
paid workers may be preserved, 
and their relatively higher pur- 
chasing power maintained well 
above the-subsistence level which 
the minimum wage provides.’’ The 
section in question, it should per- 
haps be pointed out, contains no in- 
timation of a discrimination in 
favor of any class of workers in the 
matter of collective bargaining. 
Miss Perkins is entirely: frank in 
recognizing the evils and dangers of 
unemployment. If: 
the stabilization of employment 
which changes threat- 
en is to be secured, industries, she 
declares, ‘‘need to have at their ser- 


vice impartial economic advice,” - 


but while she sees “‘many profound 
and wise thinkers’”’ in this country 
“in the field of economics,’’ she lets 
fall the rather pointed observation 
that “if the economists were under 
the same realistic pressure as an 
inventor is, and had to put their 
conceptions to the test of reality, 
we might get a sounder and more 
active thinking in this particular 


tive field, have been able, appar- 
ently without any government aid, 
afivice or coercion, to go far in the_ 
direction of equalizing employment 
and coping with both technological 


sumption and purchasing power 
with productive capacity is repeat- 
edly emphasized throughout Miss 
Perkins’s discussion of labor prob- 
lems. As aids toward that end she 
favors unemployment insurance 
through an unemployment reserve 
fund, regulations for the health and 
safety of employes and suitable pro- 


vision for rest and comfort, the | 
-elimination as far as possible of 


“dead end”’ jobs, which offer to the 
worker no hope of promotion or 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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First Expatriate American: “Garcon, What Was That Piece the Orchestra Just 


Played?” 


The Illustrations oun This Page Are 
Albert Parry. 


EXILE’S RETURN. A Narrative |. 


of Ideas. By Malcolm Cowley. 
308 pp. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc. $2.75. 


By J. DONALD ADAMS 


S the sincere attempt of a 
writer of our time to explain 
himself and his generation, 
to trace the flux of ideas and 

other influences to which he was 
subjected during his formative 
years, Mr. Cowley’s book is a val- 
uable d t. It should interest 
the literary historian of the future 
no less than it must interest Mr. 
Cowley’s contemporaries, however 
hard some of them may find it to 
grant him all his premises and to 
agree with all his deductions from 
them. If Mr. Cowley had himself 
written nothing of consequence, this 
book would still have value; the 
fact that five years ago he published 
a first book of poetry of more than 
average promise and that he has 
not yet followed it with a second 
gives to ‘“‘Exile’s Return’’ an added 
significance. 

Mr. Cowley was born in 1898, and 
accordingly places himself as a 
member of that Lost Generation 
to whom Gertrude Stein gave a 
name. These young writers who 
were born at the turn of the cen- 
tury he is tempted to describe as 
‘‘probably the first real (genera- 
tion) in the history of American 
letters. They came to maturity dur- 
ing a period of violent change, when 
the influence of time seemed tem- 
porarily more important than that 
of class or locality.’’ 

In spite of the handicaps which, 
as Mr. Cowley undertakes to show, 
the time of their birth imposed upon 
them, their literary achievements, 
he thinks, have been considerable. 
That the so-called Lost Generation 
‘‘undoubtedly produced more writers 
of distinction than the generation 
preceding it,’’ is possibly true, but 
of Mr. Cowley's assertion that it 
contained more than ‘‘probably will 
be produced by the generation that 
follows,"’ the present writer, who 
was born a few years too soon to be 
numbered among the Lost Genera- 
tion, is frankly skeptical. . 

But, in spite of its achievements, 
Mr. Cowley is convinced that ‘‘the 
Lost Generation still merited the 
adjective that Gertrude Stein ap- 
plied to it’’: 

It was lost, first of all, because 





attachment to any region or tra- 
dition. It was lost because its 
training had prepared it for an- 
other world than existed after the 
war (and the war prepared it for 
nothing). It was lost because it 


“That, M'sieu, Was “The Star-Spangled Banner'!” 
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ee eee It was lost 
because no trustworthy 
ng Agee acer tpe 29 we anesthe 

e vaguest picture of society 

the writer's place in it. 

The trouble is that the Lost Gene- 
ration lost.itself. They were old 
enough to make other choices than 
they did. Not all those who were 
born within the period that gave 
the Lost Generation birth permit- 
ted themselves to be ‘‘uprooted, 


If it was lost “‘because its training 
had prepared it for another world 
than existed after the war," so, too, 
was the generation which preceded 
it. And it chose wrongly in choos- 
ing to live in exile, instead of try- 
ing to learn and understand the 
country it left. Many of its mem- 
bers do not understand that coun- 
try now. As for trustworthy guides, 





The Lost Generation’s Sad Story 


Malcolm Cowley, in “Exile’s Return,” Chronicles the Ideas and 
Other Influences That Set the Expatriates Adrift 


the religion of Leninism. When will 
grow up? 

Mr. Cowley believes the artists of 
his time can orient themselves, if 


FLEGEE 
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Be 


as they have in Rus- 
" (What is it the workers, have 
tm Ruasia: the right to be 
in a regimented State, to en- 
standard of living below that 
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they enjoyed before the war?) And 
the intellectuals—Mr. Cowley can 
learn, if he will, what they have 
won, from Tatiana Tchernavin’s 
“Escape From the Soviets,”’ re- 
viewed in these columns last Sun- 
day. And he can learn what writers 
in particular have won from Max 
Eastman’s ‘‘Artists in Uniform.” 

Oh, yes, Mr. Cowley might seem 
to reply, when he writes, ‘‘there are 


rowness, 
vices of a class struggling to 
power.’’ So what? A classless State 
in the distant future, still as a stag- 
nant pond, the lion and the lamb 
everywhere lying down together, 
the laws that govern all life denied, 
the sun commanded to stand still? 


likely betterment of its successor, 
build slowly and tediously up again 
all that was precious and fine in 





She: “It's No Use 
Thinking So Hard. 
The Only Uncon- 
veatial Thing Left 
for Us Is to Get 
Married.” 
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what was thrown away? Come out 

















of your dream, Mr. Cowley; all but 
a fraction of the human race were 
born to be led, as Lenin well knew. 
This review has touched only on 
premises and 
at that 
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carelessly gathered (was it garden 

or wood-soil fresh with hemlock 
needles, pine 

and princess pine, this little earth 
we bore 


és secret, vuinly, over the frontier?) 
A parcel of the soil not wide enough 
or firm enough to build a dwell- 


ing on, 
or enough to dig a grave, but 


and sweet enough to sink the noe 
trils in 

and find the smell of home, or in 
the ears 


rumors of home like oceans in a 
hell. 


& 
The man who can write lines as 
good as these should not be wast- 
ing himself in the promotion of 
class warfare and its concomitant 
hatreds. 





Mr. Shaw’s Basket of Shavian Scraps and Shavings 


SHORT STORIES, SCRAPS AND 
SHAVINGS. By Bernard Shaw. 
wood 


With by John 
Farleigh. 305 New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


By PETER MONRO JACK 


T is apparently impossible for 
Shaw to make himself unread- 


two explanations to add. 


waste-paper basket. 
at a loss (he says) for padding this 
particular volume of scraps of fic- 
tion, I looked through them and 
thought they might prove not only 
readable but perhaps useful to 


If there are any more such 
shavings from the other plays, let 
us have them for the sake of good 





reading, and let Mr. Shaw not trou- 
ble about, their usefulness. This 
“Glimpse of the Domesticity of 
Franklyn Barnabas,’ which is ours 
by the mere act of forgetting to 
destroy it, is, like the rest of the 
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+| Haymarket Theatre program of 





You are then asked to observe 


deference to women is a sentiment, 
but it is also an acknowledgment 
of Shaw’s intellectual limitations, 
though reasonably he does not see 
how to admit the limitation. 


A piece on Shakespeare from the 


November, 1910, when “‘The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets” was played, 
is as sensible as everything Shaw 
has written abqut Shakespeare. It 
hits the romantic-poetic legend as 
hard as even the “hard-boiled pro- 
fessor from Minnesota’’—E. E. Stoll 


ter: 
_ “I meant Lady Mac to be some- 
thing really awful; but she 
turned into my wife, who never 
committed a murder in her life— 
at least not a quick one.” 
“Your wife!”’ (interjects 





defy you to find any sort of sense 
in Lady Macbeth."’ 

The lady is ‘disillusioned, disen- 
chanted, disgusted,’’ and so will ~ 
many a Shakespeare idolator be, 
going on to read how Shakespeare 
also made a mess of ‘‘Othelio."’ The 
Position is an interesting one; it is 
aot unlike Professor Stoll’s, and it 
can be held if it is believed that 
the realism of human nature is 
more persistent and true than its 
poetic and romantic aspect. At any 
rate, here is the basis of Shaw’s 
“Caesar and Cleopatra’’ and ‘“‘Man 
of Destiny’’ as well as ‘‘The Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets’’; add Shaw's 
irrational belief in the mysterious 
power of women, and you have 
“Saint Joan.” . 

By and large, Shaw reveals the 
the most con- 


The opera is ‘“‘Don Giovanni,”’ and 


line with the theme of ‘“‘Man and 
Superman’: our hero is a decent 
peaceable man, pursued by a horde 
of nymphomaniacs. .Their stories 


( Continued on Page 17 ) 
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A First-Hand Study of Cuban-American Relations 


Former Ambassador Guggenheim Reviews His Four Years of Residence at Havana 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
in International 


CUBA 

Relations. By Harry F. Guggen- 

heim. New York: Macmil 

lan Company. 268 pp. $2.50. 

By HENRY E. ARMSTRONG 

MERICAN Ambassador at 
Havana for four years, 1929- 
1933, Mr. Guggenheim was 
unusually well qualified to 
deal with economic and political 
conditions that were the cause of 
controversies, and even crises, af- 
fecting the relations of Cuba with 
the ‘United States. He could have 
written a sensational book about 
the four most turbulent years in 
Cuba’s republican history, ‘‘but,’’ 
he says in a foreword, ‘‘because the 
events of those years are so close at 
hand and I was so intimately con- 
nected with them, it would not 
seem fitting for me to undertake a 
critical appraisal of the policies and 
personalities of the period.’’ His 
first visit to Havana was made as 
long ago as 1907, and from time co 
time he returned. He never had 
any business interests in Cuba, ‘‘di- 
rectly or indirectly."” So in 1929 he 
took up his responsibility as Am- 
bassador with no ‘‘commitments’’ 
of any kind. ‘‘My acquaintance 
with Cuba deepened,’’ he says, ‘‘into 
an enduring affection, as I learned 
to know the island well in my offi- 
cial residence there for four years.”’ 
The following passage, which 
throws light upon the causes of the 
troubled times that the people have 
passed through under their republi- 
can form of government, should 
have consideration: 

The Spanish pioneers, noting 
Cuba’s agricultural and strategic 
position, soon made the island an 
important centre for expeditions 
of discovery and conquest, and 
for buccaneering and slave trad- 
ing. They brought to the New 
World a form of the feudal sys- 
tem, the marks of which linger 
today in Cuba in the landlordism, 
extremes of riches and poverty, 
lack of education and of self-re- 
Hance in the masses. 

Mr. Guggenheim points out that a 
little less than 60 per cent of the 
inhabitants are descendants of the 
Spanish settlers with some admix- 
ture of other blood; a little more 
than 30 per cent consists of people 
of Negro and mixed blood; and the 
remaining 10 per cent are foreign 
born, principally Spanish. 

The Negro population is a prob- 
lem of difficulty, because it has the 
franchise in fact as well as in theo- 
ry, and lacks the education to ex- 
ercise it intelligently. This condi- 
tion contributes to political insta- 
bility. Outside of Havana the 
white and black races mingie free- 
ly. The author says: 

In Cuba are found at one end 
> the Negro scale of civilization 

laboring class, de- 








scendants of African tribes, some 
nant 


brilliant soldiers, politicians and 

alert students, contributing to the 

country’s development. 

In Havana the whites who are de- 
scendants of those who came from 
feudal Spain draw the color line 
strictly. To be observed among 
them is ‘‘the charm and grace that 
are delightfully characteristic of 
the life of Cuba’s alta sociedad or 
high society.’ The hope of the 
country are the guajiros or farmers,‘ 
“shrewd, hard-working, self -re- 
specting, splendid citizens.’’ 

An illuminating chapter is that 
on economic development. The 
Reciprocity Treaty and the Perma- 
nent Treaty favored, in the author’s 
opinion, penetration of Cuba by 
American capita), ‘‘but there were 
other factors at least equally in- 
fluential upon American invest- 
ment.’”” The United States is the 
world’s largest consumer of sugar, 
and sugar is the chief source of the 
wealth of Cuba. The superb Win- 
ter climate attracts a great many 
American tourists. Cuba “is by 
nature placed to participate in the 
ever-growing inter-American traf- 
fic of goods and ideas.’”’ At the 
end of the Spanish-American War 
the people of the “Ever Faithful 
Isle,"’ as the Spaniards had called 
it, were woefully destitute. The 
movement of capital into Cuba, 
principally American, was quick- 
ened by treaties, but natural causes 
must also be considered: 


Cuba needed banks, highways. 
steamships, 


and agri- 
cultura] countries of the world. 


The investment of American cap- 
ita] rose from $50,000,000 at the 





end of the Spanish-American War 





Havana: Country People. 


The Illustrations on This Page Are From Photographs by Walker Evans for “The Crime of Cuba,” by Carleton Beals. 
( Lippincott.) 


to $120,000,000 in 1906, and by 1912 
to $220,000,000. During the time 
of the greatest inflation American 
capital in Cuba was estimated to 
be between one and a quarter and 
one and a half billion dollars. To- 
day this investment may be worth 
but a fraction of that amount. As 
one result of the employment of 
American money in Cuba, and in 
far less degree of foreign, Cuba 
now has highways, railroads, elec- 
tric lines, docks, airways, parks, 
public buildings, power plants, mod- 
ern sugar plants, industrial plants, 
and great numbers of cattle and 
poultry. Between 1896 and the peak 
of prosperity her international 
trade increased tenfold, and farm 
land values more than a hundred- 
fold. That Americans have had a 





large stake in this augmented 
wealth is true. Of a criticism often 
made that foreign banks and com- 
panies have no interest in commu- 
nity life and in social conditions 
in Cuba other than that which 
may be inspired by their balance 
sheets and dividends the author 
says that ‘‘enlightened self-interest 
and an example from industrial 
practices in the North have caused 
the foreign capitalist to lead the 


of ownership in Cuban industry and 
business at the present time, the 
common carrier railroads are about 
equally divided between Americans 





The Way a 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAIL- 
ROAD AND ITS COLONIZA- 
TION WORE. By Paul Wallace 
Gates. ed and With 
Maps. 374 pp. Volume 42 in 
the Series of Harvard Economic 
Studies. Cambridge, Massa.: 
Harvard University Press. $4. 

UL WALLACE GATES’S 
scholarly volume calls atten- 
tion to the rich field of his- 
torical material in railroad history 
that awaits research. In his pref- 
ace he comments on the fact that 





Railroad Opens the Land 


the spectacular phases of that his- 
tory, the romance of the construc- 
tion of some of the roads and the 
battles of financial giants for their 
control have monopolized the atten- 
tion of most writers about Ameri- 
can railroads while social and eco- 
nomic policies and the results 
gained by them have been neglect- 
ed. He notes also that historians 
and historical students have made 
very little use of railroad archives, 
although when these have been ex- 








and British. Ships trading with the 
island are for the most part Amer- 


agement and revolutions that have 
been “‘all too frequent in the life 
of the republic.” It may be said 
that graft was an inheritance from 
Spanish colonial rule. The lessons 
of free government based upon suf- 
frage have not yet been learned. 
But to criticize the Cubans is to for- 
get that municipal administration 
in the United States is often an 


;/open sore. Mr. Guggenheim quotes 


General Crowder as having said to 
him after his own appointment as 
Ambassador, with reference to a 
series of memoranda urging Presi- 
dent Zayas to undertake political 
reforms: ‘‘When I returned from 
Cuba to Chicago and witnessed the 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Note the Oue at the Bottom, Stolen by the Indians in 1860, Recovered 
and Delivered Two Years Later. 


OLD WAYBILLS. The Romance 
of the Express Companies. By 
Alvin F. Harlow. Illustrated. 
504 pp. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, $5. 


By R. L. DUFFUS 


HE carrying of express, as a 
‘ regular business, was first 

organized in America about 

a century ago, when travel- 
ers on the North rd 
grew weary of toting parcels and 
running profitless errands for 
their friends, and sometimes even 
for total strangers. It has culmi- 
nated in the commercial air express 
services, which have handled single 
‘‘parcels’’ weighing as much as a 
thousand pounds. Between these 
two periods the expréss business 
has seen enough romance to justify 
the title of Mr. Harlow’s book sev- 
eral times over. Mr. Harlow, who 
was himself once an expressman, 
has made an amazingly detailed 
and interesting study, which is 
none the worse for being a bit ram- 
bling and anecdotal. 

He has had to cover much ground 
and has done it in a style worthy 
of the best express traditions. 
Colonial mai] carriers, handling 
packages as a side line; pioneers 
like William F. Harnden, riding 
trains and steamers between New 
York and Boston; expressmen push- 
ing westward over the rickety rail- 
ways of the Eighteen Forties; ex- 
press riders making their way into 
the remote mining camps of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Montana, or 
traveling across the ‘‘Great Ameri- 
can Desert,’’ in dire peril from In- 
dians; the renowned Pony Express 
riders; the deeds of notable outlaws 
like the James brothers and the Dal- 
tons—all these figure in the story. 
Naturally the narrative is of uneven 
interest. For an early chapter or 
two the reader may become lost in 
the multiplicity of companies and 
routes. But there is always a good 
yarn on the next page, or, at the 
worst, in the next chapter, and the 
wise reader will take a good look 
at every page. If the phrase ‘‘mine 


at. h 





of information’’ did not exist, it 
would have to be invented for Mr. 
Haurlow's benefit. 





The expressman traverses most of 
American history just as he has 


from the start he was in competi- 
tion with the postmen. As early as 
| 1773 an early postal inspector, Hugh 





| dise of all description.” 


p The Days of the Pony Express 


Mr. Harlow’s Amazingly Detailed Study of the Express Company 


Finley, found the post riders doing 
“‘more business for themselves than 
for the government.’’ Two genera- 
tions later express riders were 
sometimes pursued by government 
agents, eager to see that Uncle Sam 
received pay for letters carried, 
whether he himself carried them o1 
not. Throughout the West the ex- 
pressman often rendered far better 
service than the mails could give, 
though he might charge as high as 
$5 a letter for doing it. In the end 
he was shorn of many of his earlier 
duties and of much of his power 
by the long-delayed government 
venture into parcels post. If he 
survives, it is because he has 
adapted himself to modern condi- 
tions and does things the govern- 
ment does not, as yet, want to do. 


The story of express service is. 


largely, of course, the story of com- 
munications, with a good deal of 
social history thrown in for good 
measure. The romance lies largely 
in the conquest of space, from the 
day when picked horses, running 
in short relays and ridden by 
superb riders, sometimes did fifteen 
or even twenty miles an hour, to 
these latter days, when airplanes 
go ten times as fast. If it had not 
been for the expressman, the sub- 
jugation of the continent could not 
have proceeded at anywhere near 
the rate it did. But seemingly 
there had to be expressmen. The 
times produced them, just as the 
times produced miners, settlers 
cowboys and bandits. 

Harnden’s express service in 1839 
was announced in an advertise- 
ment which stated that he would 
“run a car through from Boston to 


New York four times a week,” 
that “orders of all kinds’’ would 
be “promptly attended to,’’ and 


that he would ‘‘take charge of all 
small packages of goods, bundles, 


most of America’s territory. Almost | &c., that may be entrusted to his 


care and see them safely delivered, 
and attend to forwarding merchan- 
Here was 





a prescription that worked wonders. 
Harnden met a young man named 
Henry Wells, who became his agent 
at Albany and who was one of the 
founders of the great Wells Fargo 
Company. Alvin Adams came down 
from Vermont, a failure at 36, to 
start the Adams Express Company. 
The idea-took rapid hold. By the 
early Eighteen Forties ‘‘there were 
said to be forty expresses function- 
ing out of or near Boston."’ As 
railroads spread the expressmen 
took to wheels, dickering for pas- 
sage and space, and often at odds 
’with the railroad companies. 

But the expressman on wheels, 
except when the Jameses or the 
Daltons or others of that ilk tried 
to blow him out of his car, had 
nowhere near so exciting a time 
as the expressman on horseback or 
in a stage coach. Fortunately for 
the spirit of adventure the opening 
of the Far West kept him on dan- 
gerous trails almost down to mod- 
ern times. The pioneers, particu- 
larly those who crossed the plains 
in 1849 and thereafter, were hungry 
for news of their families and of 
the world they had left behind. 
The government dumped 
into the San Francisco postoffice, 
but for a long time did not attempt 
to reach the remote mining camps 
of California. The expressmen filled 
the gap, swimming or fording 
rivers and sloughs, even penetrat- 
ing the wintry Sierras on snow- 
shoes. Mr. Harlow quotes Alonzo 
Delano, writing of the express 
riders of the Eighteen Fifties: 

There is scarcely a gulch which 
he does not visit; there is not a 
bar, however difficult of access, 
that he does not find his way to, 
and = after day he climbs and 
descen the mountain heights, 
regardless of hunger and thirst, 
sleeping on the ground at night, 
with the howling of wolves for 
his lullaby, when no friendly tent 
affords a shelter; scattering joy- 
ful news to the isolated miner in 





his solitude, or perchance the 
bearer of evil tidings to some 








| COLLECTED ESSAYS, PAPERS, 
&c., of Robert Bridges. Vol. IT. 
91 pp. New York: Oxford Unt- 
versity Press. $1. 


H N view of the fact that Robert 
| Bridges gave us a series of 
| capable and perceiving essays; 
in view of his clear, careful and 
dignified style of presentation and 
|} of the evident range and distinc- 
| tion of his mind, it is unfortunate 
| that his work should have been 
printed in a manner which makes 
| it littie less difficult to follow than 
& poem in Chaucerian English. Due 
to the author’s own invention of a 
phonetic alphabet, and due to the 
publisher’s somewhat hesitant ac- 
ceptance of this alphabet (they tell 
us that the response in favor of it 
was ‘‘neither large nor decisive’), 
the ys are pr d in a man- 
ner which, to be sure, is not unin- 
telligible, but wHich requires such 
an effort of the reader’s attention 
and such a straining of the eyes 
that the context of the passages is 
in danger of being overlooked in 
the sheer effort to divine their 
meaning amid the mazes of their 
lettering. 

Theoretically, we do not at all 
disagree with Mr. Bridges when he 
spells “to” “tu” and ‘“‘would” “wud” 
and ag 1” 
and ‘‘brought” “brawht,’’ and when 
he elides his ‘‘g’s” into mere hooks 
and omits most of his unaccented 
“e’s’’; but, as a practical matter, 
the reader trained in the old alpha- 
bet cannot do justice to Mr. 
Bridges’s meaning when the read- 
ing of the essays itself b a 
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ment as ill-timed and inappro- 
priate. 

One’s regret is all the deeper 
since the contents of the book 
would otherwise prove enticing. 
Bridges wrote on various subjects 


connected with poetry; on his own 


original theories of prosody; on lit- | 


erary dictionaries; on J. W. Mac- 
kail’s “Study in the progress of 
English poetry from Chaucer to 
Milton.” And while what he had tu 
say, particularly in regard to Eng- 
lish versification, may occasionally 
be subject to dispute, still his re- 
marks are always interesting and 
intelligent even if provocative. One 
of the most engaging of his papers 
is the one in which he compared 
two writers inherently so dissimi- 
lar as Wordsworth and Kipling, be- 
ginning with the statement that: 

No poet ever took himself more 
serious than did William Words- 
worth; however wide his outlook, 
he lived as a sectary in a closed 
system, and imagined that what- 
ever he happened to think was 
of primary importance. 

While admitting that Wordsworth 
attains heights which Kipling can- 
not equal, the author contends that 
the former “offends notoriously” in 
hia, diction. Of Kipling he de- 
clared: 

He has so true a feeling for the 
value of words, and for the right 
cadences of idiomatic speech, 
that his example is generally use- 
ful to a generation whose cul- 
tured speech-rhythms are so 
slovenly and uncertain. This is 
especially true of his more ac- 
centual verse, and it is on this 








| physical burden; and, for this rea- 
| son, one must regret the experi- 








t to be regretted that out 
of his abundance he is some- 


times tempted to overload his | 





Robert Bridges Had His Own Spelling 


lines with the weight either or 
sound or of meaning, or of both 
at once. 

Stanton A. CoBLEeNTz. 
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Carriers Is Pleasantly Rambling and Anecdotal 














less fortunate one. But with 

what heartfelt solicitude he is ex- 

pected! Without him the miner 

would be shut out from the 
world, and next to the trader, 
who furnishes the means of sus- 
taining life, the Expressman is 
of the most importance. 

In time the express business grew 
to large proportions and centralized 
in a few companies—notably Wells 
Fargo & Co. and Adams & Co. 
These two concerns, says Mr. Har- 
low, “became major powers in 
busi and fi on the Pacific 
Coast, where they contributed more 
to the development of transporta- 
tion and communication than any 
other organization or agency. They 
influenced the press; they took a 
hand in _ politics. When their 
credit was shaken, the whole of 
California fell into panic.”’ 

Like the riders of the Pony Ex- 
press the agents of these companies 
sometimes achieved marvelous 
feats. One Adams man, Isaac W. 
Elwell, ‘‘rode the rough trail from 
Placerville to Sacramento, sixty- 
five miles, in two hours and forty- 
five minutes. Frank Ryan rode 
seventy-five miles in four hours 
and twenty minutes. On his fa- 
vorite horse, Colonel, he covered 
twenty miles in fifty-five minutes.’ 
Routes across the plains were 
soon op d—from Independ to 
Santa Fé in 1850, and to Salt Lake 
City in the same year. The Over- 
land Mail and Express organized 
by Butterfield in 1857, with a 
government mail subsidy, went 
through to California over the 
Southern route in not more than 
twenty-six and a half days. The 
story of the Pony Express has 
been told many times; Mr. Harlow 
summarizes it well, and one mar- 
vels again at this remarkable en- 
terprise, which operating over a 
period of less than two years, in 
1860 and 1861, impressed itself in- 
delibly on the American imagina- 
tion. Nearly 2,000 miles in ten days 
was the rate at which the Pony 
Express traveled—that is to say, at 
an average of eight miles an hour, 
day and night, including stops. 

It is impossible to summarize Mr. 
Harlow, for his book is closely 
packed. So many figures move 
through his pages—those doughty 
freighters, Russell, Majors and 
Waddell; Ben Holladay, hard-fisted 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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From the Portrait by Henry P. Briggs. 


THE SMITH OF SMITHS. Being 
the Life, Wit and Humour of 
Sydney Smith. By Hesketh 
Pearson. With an Introduction 
“by G. E. Chesterton. Frontis- 
piece. 336 pp. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $3. 

By EDWARD M. KINGSBURY- 

YDNEY SMITH’S sayings, too 
often mutilated and mis 
quoted, are still blown about 
the world. Dame Partington 

still mops up the sea, and in every 
spell of hot weather some of us re- 
call and envy his ideal Summer 
garb. You come across him in old 
memoirs, mostly out of print; ,but 
he exists only as a fragment. Mr. 
Pearson has put together the dis- 
ject members from all the pub- 
lished material on the subject and 
from his correspondence, collected 
and arranged, but not yet pub- 
lished, by Mr. Nowell Charlies 

Smith. 

He has composed a striking por- 
trait. He shows us Sydney Smith 
in his habit as he lived. Here is 
no wraith of a mere wit and hu- 
morist, but a man brave when most 
of the Anglican cloth was timorous, 
who fought gallantly and to his own 
detriment against a narrowness 
and intolerance that seem incred- 
ible to this age; a cudgeler of hum- 
bugs, an anti-clerical cleric, a ham- 
merer of Bishops and bigwigs; a 
kind, unpatronizing hand to the 
poor, ‘‘the deprived,’”’ a brightener 
of social life; no snob, no fawner 
on the great though he lived much 
among them. He was no “joy of 
the street, the sorrow of the home.” 
Wherever he lived,’ his household 
was full of laughter and enjoyment. 
He had his prejudices, like other 
folk. He was sometimes too can- 
did a friend. He was not always 
discreet or judicious. But he re- 
mained incorruptible in an era 
when corruption was almost a con- 
dition precedent of success. His 
modesty was equal to his wit. But 
it is time to hear Mr. Pearson: 

He had not an atom of shyness 
in his nature; he was equally at 
ease with dukes and cobblers, 
landowners and  horseowners, 

Whigs and Tories, women and 

men. He was not conscious of 

social inferiority in the presence 
ofa peinse, nor of social superi- 
ority in 
tive nor He 
adored children, loved to be sur- 
roe wily jolly, — people, 

hated solitude and silence. 


Shas anaes be aan mina bo ones 


a streak of 
i fought by ons himself 
with a score of things over the 





same period of time. He flung 
himeelf into the 
employment of the moment, for- 
got all about it the instant he 
left it, and absorbed himself ut- 
terly in the work that came next 
to his hand. 

He boiled over at ‘‘inhumanity 
and callousness in any shape or 
form.’’ For him the cardinal vir- 
tues were ‘‘tolerance and benevo- 
lence."” He wus incurably gay, 
though subject to sudden transi- 
tions into gravity. He loved to talk 
nonsense. According to the some- 
what broad statement of Mr. Ches- 
terton, he was ‘‘the real originator 
of Nonsense.’’ He hated the coun- 
try, but was obliged to live in it 
much of his life as a country par- 
son. He loved London much as Dr. 


Johnson did. The corner of earth 
that he loved most was what he 
called the Great. Parallelogram. 
That was ‘‘between Oxford Street, 
Piccadilly, Regent Street and Hyde 
Park,’ enclosing ‘‘more intelli- 
gence and human ability, to say 
nothing of wealth and beauty, than 
the world has ever collected in such 
a space before.”’ 

The Whigs, ungrateful for his 
long services in The Edinburgh Re- 
view and otherwise to reform, were 
afraid to make him a Bishop. The 
Tory Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, 
made him a canon of Bristol. Gray 
made him a canon of St. Paul’s. 
It was a comfortable place enough 
and insured him a residence in Lon- 
don a part of the year. In his 
Yorkshire parish he turned to farm- 
ing. He plowed, baked, brewed, 
churned. He doctored and fed the 
poor. He built a parsonage house 
by drawing on the Society for 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. He was hard 
up for years, but he enjoyed him- 
self. Near his front door was 
a@ monstrous speaking trumpet 
through which he gave orders to 
the laborers in his fields, whom he 
watched with a telescope. In the 
centre of one big field he planted 
his Universal Scratcher, ‘against 
which every animal from a lamb to 
a bullock could rub and scratch it- 
self luxuriously, instead of destroy- 
ing gates and hedges in the per- 
formance of that operation.’’ 

Rector in another parish, his rus- 
tic friends greeted him with a ‘‘sin- 
gular mixture of grin and rever- 
ence.” He would have his little 
jokes. A lady told him that his 
paddock would look better if it had 
some deer. Thereupon he “fitted 
his two donkeys with antlers.’’ He 
gravely explained that their length 
of ear and strange quality of voice 
were ‘“‘peculiarities of parsonic 
deer." He kept these braying 
stags for one season only. He re- 
fused to continue the show ‘‘on the 
ground that donkeys with horns 
had been regarded as typical of the 





neighboring squires.’’ This parson- 
age was in the Sovth of England. 





Mr. Smith, Cudgeler of Humbugs 


Mr. Pearson Has Composed a Striking Portrait of the Lively Words 
And Doughty Deeds of Sydney Smith 





The climate was so soft that he in- 
sisted that oranges grew wild in his 
garden, in testimony whereof he 
tied oranges to shrubs and trees. 
People were convinced that these 
were natural until they tried to 
pick them. 

All these little whimsicalities can’t 
hide the fact that he was loved by 
his parishioners. For the poor 
among them he was always doing 
something, but without poking his 
nose into their business or, deafen- 
ing them with any superior moral 
cant. His religion was of the 
eighteenth century. It was founded 
on reason and common sense. He 
wanted people to be as happy as 
possible. He detested ‘enthust- 
asm’’ and theology. So he was un- 
just, first to the Methodists and 
afterward to the Puseyites. He 
was an effective preacher, though 
Macaulay, that master of the Asi- 
atic school of eloquence, found 
fault with his style for being at 
once ‘‘too familiar and too florid.’’ 
*‘Punch”’ Greville of the Diaries, a 
critic hard to please, heard him at 
St. Paul’s and found him good. His 
voice was agreeably sonorous, his 
manner impressive, his language 
plain. Mr. Pearson tells us from 
other evidence that Canon Smith 
could make his hearers tearful 
“‘whenever the occasion seemed to 
warrant it.’”” Once he delivered at 
St. Paul’s a sermon of Channing’s 
against war. ‘I thought I could 
not write anything half so good, so 
I preached Channing’: 

His appearance in the pulpit 
was yery impressive; the piercing 
eyes, prominent nose, snow-white 


com} burly 
right carriage, added 
to the deep musical voice, caught 
. People 
who had known him in society 
and were a little nervous that he 
might make them giggle were 
soon under the influence of his 
solemnity and sincerity. 
mary features of his 
which seldom exceeded twenty 
minutes in length, were simplicity 
and directness. 


Sydney Smith’s father was a curi- 





ously volatile bird of passage. Re- 


Suddenly seized with a desire to 
behold the world, he left his bride, 
a girl of Huguenot descent, at the 
church door and sallied forth 

countries for to see. On 
his return, be — a lifelong habit 
of changing his residence about 
every year. He didn’t settle down 
till eighty-odd: He sent two sons to 


chester. Notice the magnificence of 
the Christian names. Sydney after- 
ward named a daughter Saba, after 
some Old Testament king. He hated 
public school life. At the end of 
his second year at Oxford he got a 
fellowship of £100 a year; never a 
penny more from his roving, build- 
ing and down-tearing sire. Courte- 
nay got into debt at Winchester. 
Poor Sydney had to pull him out 
by agreeing to pay £30 out of his 
small] allowance. phe gesriny 
the waters. In 1839 

herited mnetiied of Seana 
this brother. As his father would 
do nothing for him, he had to go 
into the church. 

He got a living in a parish where 
Michael Hicks-Beach, ancestor of 
Lord St. Aldwyn, was the squire. He 
spent some years in Edinburgh as 
tutor and companion of Hicks- 
Beach’s son Michael. He got to 
know all the dons and other celeb- 
rities, including Walter Scott. He 
was the real founder of The Edin- 
burgh Review, which, transferred 


to London, lived till late in the Nine-. 


teen Twenties. Smith edited the first 
three numbers. He was long a con- 
tributor. He never wrote anything 
for it that was not readable. This 
singularly differentiated him from 
most of his fellow-contributors. 
Jeffrey—of whom, the faintly re- 
membered Francis Horner and that 
portentous and amusing megalo- 
maniac, Brougham, Mr. Pearson 
gives an entertaining account—had 
to remonstrate: with perhaps the 
most useful of his colleagues. Smith 
had a singular art, a combination of 
common sense, irony and a flashing 
imaginative process of reduction of 





tired from business, he got married. 


( Continued on Page 19) 





A Remarkable Analysis 


THE MEASUREMENT OF AMER- 
ICAN WEALTH. By Robert R. 
Doane. 242 pp. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $4. 

HE conception of economics 
as a science in which the 
whole is simpler than its 
parts has been diligently ex- 

ploited by those who have at- 
tempted to explain the whole by 
focusing attention on some alleged- 
ly essential part or parts. Accepted 
economic doctrine to this day re- 
mains an unsettled compound of 90 
per cent abstract assumption and 
10 per cent fact. The slow but 
steady accumulation of statistical 
data bearing on the actual phe- 
nomena ‘of economic life has been 
disregarded because of the bewilder- 
ing complexity of the tabular evi- 
dence. The idea has been fostered 
that due to this complexity we must 
become reconciled to the view that 
man’s mind cannot grasp man’s 
materia} pursuits and promptings 
in their totality. Thus our qualita- 
tive judgment of the economic 
world has been shaped largely by 
the lack of a comprehensive quanti- 
tative understanding of what this 
world is made up of and how. 

But under the stress of events, 
when the human mind is driven to 
a search for some means of coping 
with the crisis, the realization of 
the inadequacy of our quantitative 
knowledge - of society becomes 
keener. We talk about doing some- 
thing to safeguard and increase the 
nation’s wealth, expenditures, in- 
come, savings, profits, or to control 
its internal debts and losses, but 
we seldom take the trouble to find 
out precisely what the extent and 








correlation of these factors are or 


-| their apportionment among the peo- 


ple and among the various branches 
of economic 

The systematic pursuit of such 
quantitative knowledge in scattered 
and isolated fields has been the 
preoccupation of economists, chief- 
ly American, for hardly more than 
a decade. Already there exists a 
vast body of information relating 
to the several important elements 
of national economy. But the need 
is for a complete and correlated 
picture of the major components of 
economic structure expressed in 
terms of common measurement. 

To meet this need is the purpose 
of Mr. Doane’s book, which it ful- 
fills admirably. It is one of the 
most helpful works that may fall 
into the hands of specialist, student 
or inquisitive layman. Dealing 
with the driest of all subjects—sta- 
tistics—it is yet readable and stimu- 
lating, and wins the reader by the 
simplicity and clarity with which 
its soulless figures unroll a dra- 
matic record of change and growth. 
Its tables and charts and above all 
the ‘‘Notes to all tables” compris- 
ing the ap are of inestimable 
value to/any one interested in a 





dependent investigation in any of 
the fields covered by the statisti- 
cal bibliography embodied in the 
notes. 


M. Doane’s outlook of economics 
fs social. He sees the sole end of 
business activity in supplying the 
wants of the community. To en- 
courage the individual to cater to 
the needs of the community the 








of America’s Wealth 


reward of profit is offered. Be- 
cause adherence to this practice 
subordinates the end to the means, 
since it places common welfare in a 
state of dependence upon private 
gain, the nature of the factors and 
instrumental agencies which assure 
the continued functioning of profita- 
ble enterprise becomes the main 
concern of present-day economics. 
Wealth is the generic term applied 
to all goods and services intended 
for use and which are left mostly 
to individual initiative to supply. 
The common denominator of all 
wealth is money. Hence the au- 
thor’s effort to present a monétary 
measurement of _the country’s 
wealth showing the trends that 
have become manifest within thé 
last seventy-five years—the greatest 
development period in the economic 
history of America. 

The best thing in the volume is the 
intelligent analysis to which its 
economic arithmetic is subjetted, 
culminating in a chapter of con- 
clusions some of which are as dis- 
concerting as they are inevitable. 
The tables prove, for example, that 
taking our economy as a whole 
there can be no clear net surplus 
of receipts over expenditures and 
that profits are balanced by losses. 
What the nation earns is deter- 
mined largely by what the nation’s 
business spends. Profits tend to 
cgneentrate into an ever smaller 
number of enterprises. 

The nation’s economic losses are 
spread over a constantly widening 
area of groups and individuals, par- 
ticularly in the fields of distri 
tion and agriculture. The rate of 
total annual debt payments is ad- 








vancing more rapidly than the rate 
of growth of profits, savings or in- 
come. Less and less our total na- 
tional wealth is being used for 
profit-bearing productive purposes. 
There is a continuous drainage of 
capital from the small community 
and the small-scale business class. 
The belief, a recent editorial ex- 
pression of which was awarded a 
Pulitzer Prize, that the American 
consumer economy has been guilty 
of living beyond its means has no 
foundation in fact. - 

Despite the progress of modern 
quantitative economics Mr. Doane 
does not think a complete science 
of wealth possible unti] the whole 


Lworld is reflected in its data. ‘“The 


golden key that will forever un- 
lock the mystery of capital,” he 
says, ‘‘will never be found in the 
painstaking study of a single econo- 
my.” Large organizations engaged 
in international trade can easily es- 
cape or deceive the scrutiny of 
home statistics. Shipments of goods 
themselves may hide the flight of 
capital, while ‘the accumulation of 
profits ‘‘are clearly subject to book- 
keeping legerdemain as they are 
shunted from country to country.” 
The transactions of pluri-domestic 
wealth owners ¢an be checked 
up only by accurate international 
statistics. 

But whatever the prospects for 
such an international truth-iunt as 
the author has in mind, there is no 
doubt that he has given us an il- 
luminating, and to some. political 
economists haunting, statistical pic- 


-4 ture of the greatest transition period 


in the experience of any. nation in 
history. Louts RIcH. 
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A Story of Thwarted Genius 


Frederick Niven’s ‘Triumph’ Is a Deeply Thoughtful Study of a Scotch 
Composer Against a Tropical Background 


TRIUMPH. By Frederick Niven. 
252 pp. New York: B. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2 

By JANE SPENCE SOUTHRON, 
HIS is a novel which will give 
pleasure—and very  niuch 
more than pleasure—to a large 
number of peopie of widely 
differing tastes and outlooks. It is 
as essentially an artist’s or a 
writer's book as was ‘‘Justice of the 
Peace,” and its human appeal is, if 
anything, stronger, though quieter, 
than ‘Mrs. Barry.’’ The poet who, 
years ago, wrote ‘‘I am in love with 
words’’ and sang of the satisfyirg 
beauty of nature with such direct 
simplicity has voiced the charm of 
plain earth with, perhaps, an even 
greater felicity in the prose of this 
fascinating story whose _ inter- 
changeable backgrounds are South 
America, the country of his birth, 
and Scotland. the land of his early 

upbringing. 

A certain poetic quality, of es- 
sence and thought rather than of 
formal setting, which has always 
distinguished Mr. Niven’s writings, 
is noticeably present in every part 
of the volume. George Heriot’s 
wife is nagging him more bitterly 
than usual because of slights inflict- 
ed on her by other British women 
in the colony established at the cam- 
ouflaged South American seaport of 
Salvador. ‘‘Forget them,’’ he tells 
her, ‘‘and look at the Cordillera.” 

This sense of the everlastingness 
of the hills offsetting the epheme- 
rality of trivial annoyances is in 
keeping with the idea of the con- 
tinuity of life which is the construc- 
tional backbone of the book. It is 
the history of a genius thwarted as 


much by insufficient driving force 
and the lack of necessary hardness 
as by an unfortunate personal re- 
lationship. Heriot, a musician whose 
bread-and-butter job as music mas- 
ter leaves him little time for compo- 
sition, dies before the sonata on 
which he has been working is more 
than a collection of isolated but 
pregnant passages. The wife who 
had perpetually hounded him away 
from anything but hack work hands 
on something of her own hard com- 
mon sense to each of her two sons; 
and Heriot’s final triumph is the re- 
sult of heredity. 

David, the younger boy, inherits 
his father’s musical talent without 
the temperamental instability that 
had lost the older man one post af- 
ter another through spasmodic 
bursts of inebriety. An older son, 
Richard, has the mother’s practical 
nature, mellowed and enriched by 
the father’s breadth of thought. 
Heriot had been driven from Salva- 
dor to ignominious poverty in Gias- 
gow. Richard returns to the South 
American city of his childhood and 
builds up so strong a position for 
himself that when David comes to 
give a recital the Opera House is 
packed with every one of conse- 
quence. 

This scene, the climax of the 
story, is extraordinarily effective. 
Simply though it is written it is so 
surcharged with -motional signifi- 
cance that you live through the 
same intensity of feeling as the 
audi that listened, with t 
ing delight, to Heriot’s ‘‘Sonata 








Salvador,’ finished by his son. 


The book is much more, though, 
than this; for it is the story of 
Gertrude, the wife, as well as that 
of Heriot, the genius. Rachel Moir, 
in “Justice of the Peace,” is just 
such another ‘‘thrawn,”’ cantanker- 
ous and narrow-souled wrecker of 
a man’s contentment; but Gertrude 
is drawn with a sympathy and 
understanding that show the other 
side of a vexed marital difficulty; 
and the development of her charac- 
ter, worked on by life and through 
the influence of her own children, 
is as subtle and admirable as it is 
true to experience. You never like 
her; but you recognize that, mar- 
ried to a more ordinary and more 
successful man, she might have 
been a pleasant and companionable 
woman instead of merely a capable 
and masterful one. 

The almost uncanny insight with 
which the author depicts Gertrude’s 
nursing, for years, a petty ambition 
to return to Salvador rich and pow- 
erful so as to be able to repay 
former snubs with accumulated in- 
terest is equaled by the ironic 
ruthlessness of the dénouement. On 
the very eve of fulfillment the 
daughter whom she has trained to 
help her with her revenge dies, in 
Salvador, of a sunstroke; because, 
being her father’s child, she ‘‘never 
bothered about admonitions.” 

Though much of the book is 
tragedy there is humor interwoven, 
as so often in life, with the tragedy 
itself, a case in point being Heriot’s 
tipsy crashing of an exclusive Sal- 
vador party, which not even fateful 
consequences can rob of its pleas- 





ing farcicality. There is also Johnny 





Frederick Niven. 
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Hislop, Gertrude’s elderly suitor, 
whose proposal of marriage to the 
good-looking widow is a fifty-fifty 
blend of the amusing and the pa- 
thetic. Johnny, who is not nearly 
such a fool as he looks, is immensely 
diverting whenever he turns up in 
the story, which is not seldom. A sav- 





ing saltiness is added by the satire, 





both of scene and character, di- 
rected against the alien British 
colony in Salvador which, like most 
small communities thrown in upon 
themselves, is venomously scandal- 
loving and malicious. ; 

The book is in no sense a concili- 
atory one; but it is vibrant and 
deeply thoughtful. 





“The Phantom Emperor” 


THE PHANTOM EMPEROR. By 
Neil H. Swanson.~ 391 pp. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


qualifications as a historical 

novelist—which is certainly not 

the case—he would be distin- 
guished among his fellow-craftsmen 
merely by his ability at ferreting 
out unusual and colorful and for- 
gotten bits of history. His tale of 
the little known siege of Fort Pitt, 
which he called ‘‘The Judas Tree,’ 
will doubtless earn a place in the 
affections of more than one genera- 
tion as a fine and thrilling histor- 
ical romance. This present story, 
though it is somewhat less closely 
knit and hence less satisfying from 
a technical point of view, makes 
use of a historical background 
which is fully as glamourous and 
romantic as that of “The Judas 
Tree,’’ and even more completely 
forgotten. 

This tale of ‘‘The Phantom Em- 
peror,’’ though it is fictional in 
character, is based upon the strange 
career of one James Dickson, who 
appeared in Washington during the 
Winter of 1835-36 wearing a uni- 
form of his own design and calling 
himself a general. He told stories 
of his experiences while serving in 
the Texas revolutionary army, and 
claimed to be raising recruits to 
fight for Texas. Later, he turned 
up in Montreal with a different tale. 
He intended, he said, to raise an 
army of his own to drive the Mexi- 
cans out of their colonies in New 
Mexico and California, to unite the 
Indian tribes in a great confed- 
eracy, and to make himself mon- 
arch of a new nation centred in 
California. He issued in Spanish 
a proclamation to the Indians of 
the Southwest, calling on them to 
rise and join him when he arrived 
with his army. 

This extraordinary, and possibly 
somewhat demented, gentleman 
must have had certain qualities of 
leadership, for he succeeded in en- 
listing sixty men who were to be 
the officers of his half-breed army. 
He issued commissions to them un- 


I: Mr. Swanson had no other 





der his own crest—a sable eagle on 
a mountain peak—and a seal of his 
own devising. He mustered his 
army in Buffalo in 1836, sailed 
westward through the Great Lakes 
on a chartered schooner, landed 
near the present site of Duluth and 
struck out through the wilderness 
of Northern Minnesota. Winter 
overtook him. The rivers and lakes 
froze, so that the army had to 
abandon its canoes and struggle 
forward on foot. Food ran out and 
the guides deserted. Dickson dis- 
banded the outfit, and with a re- 
maining handful of his starved and 
frozen officers managed to reach 
Winnipeg—wh he presently dis- 
appeared. His end, like his begin- 
ning, is shrouded in mystery. 

In concocting the present tale, 
Mr. Swanson has followed the diary 
of Martin McLeod, who was com- 
missioned as a major of artillery 
in the Indian liberating army, and 
whose record of the curious ad- 
venture is at present in the archives 
of the Minnesota State Historical 
Society. As a romancer is privileged 
to do, Mr. Swanson has made the 
whole scheme thore mad and rash 
and glamourous than it actually 
was, though its hazards and hard- 
ships could hardly have been exag- 
gerated. 

His Phantom Emperor is Philip 
Dufresne, a survivor of Waterloo, 
a man of great capacity and in- 
satiable thirst for glory, who was 
nevertheless definitely and increas- 
ingly mad. There is a girl, of 
course, Dufresne’s daughter, a 
handsome young virago, breeched 
and booted, and commissioned as a 
captain in Dufresne’s regiment of 
Life Guards. There is an American 
officer, Guerdon Warrener, set by 
President Jackson to spy upon 
Dufresne’s expedition, who has his 
own private vengeance to pursue in 
the Indian country. Finally, there 





is a sinister half-breed, Angus Mac- 
Clung, who makes as satisfactory 
and detestable a villain as any one 
could desire. , 

Mr. Swanson writes much better 
prose than most romancers of his 


and Other Recent Works of — Fiction 


school, and he can describe action 
L—sea fights, pitched battles, mas- 
sacres, ambushes and alarms by 
night—with a headlong sweep that 
carries his reader on irresistibly. 
Out of this strange mixture of high 
enterprise and romance and daring 
and madness he has stirred up a 
tale to be read with fascination and 
delight. Marcarst WALLACE. 


Liverpool Docks 
WATERFRONT. By John Brophy. 
256 pp. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. $2 

hard-boiled manner, or at 
least a style somewhat imita- 
tative of it, has reached Eng- 
land. Though borrowed, it is well 
suited to the story of the Liverpool 
docks that John Brophy tells. 
There is not much romance about a 
fast oil-burning liner that makes its 
achedule like the tick of a clock, 
nor even about the rusty freight- 
ers that puff and groan to the odd 
harbors of the’ world. It is not 
easy to make the greasers and 
wipers, the stokers and oilers, the 
petty engineers and deck hands of 
modern steamers seem as glamour- 
ous as the crews of sailing ships. 
And as for the wives of modern 
seafarers, why, their men come 
back to them as regularly and as 

quickly as traveling salesmen. 

So Mr. Brophy, who has Liver- 
pool in his blood, has done well to 
use a terse, gruff, realistic style 
for his sailors’ melodrama ‘‘Water- 
front.’’ But the hard-boiled man- 
ner is rather an American phenom- 
enon, and in the hands of this Brit- 
isher it crumbles a bit at the cor 
ners; it verges toward a hidden sen- 
timentality and subjectivism, even 
toward a more genteel literary 
style in the polished descriptions of 
the Mersey estuary and the Liver- 
pool docks. 

Most readers will care little wheth- 
er Mr. Brophy is a purist in 
style and will give themselves to 
the action of the story. 
The theme is the old one of a wan- 
derer returning home to changed 





conditions and a harsh welcome, 





but the biting conception of char- 
acter and motive and the excellent 
atmospheric work lend it freshness 
and vigor. Peter McCabe had not 
been heard from for fourteen years, 
since he told his daughter Fanny 
that he had signed as a greaser. 
Fanny and her sister, Nora, remem- 
bered him as a drunken ne’er-do- 
well, and Mrs. McCabe, grumbling 
over the support of two daughters 
and a posthumous son, could not 
forgive that he went off without 
leaving her money allotted from his 
future pay. Slowly, even though 
the McCabes lived on the Mersey 
shore among sailors’ families, they 
lost the traces of the sea. 

The two girls found jobs in a de- 
partment store, and whenever they 
groaned over long hours and sore 
feet, they blamed their misfortunes 
on their father. The boy, George 
Alexander, was an adolescent prig 
who won scholarships and made a 
mystery of his family origin at 
school. Only Mrs. McCabe some- 
times remembered Peter when she 
looked out over the broad prospect 
of the Mersey estuary and the 
Welsh hills which spread before 
her windows. Force of habit made 
her keep track of the incoming and 
outgoing ships, the proud, high- 
riding transatlantic liners and the 
smaller steamers of blunt utilita- 
rian lines—such as might carry her 
husband down below. 


All this background is merely 
suggested, for the story itself, most 
of which we cannot fairly reveal 
to the reader, takes place in a few 
days during the depression years. 
Nora has been ‘‘walking out’ with 
an unemployed engineer, Ben Sat- 
terthwaite, and Fanny has been 
tearing over the countryside in the 
roadster of a smooth marine-insur- 
ance broker. And then of course 
Peter McCabe turns up. He has 
just been discharged for imperti- 
nence, and in Liverpool at that, 
where there are lines of younger 
men waiting for work. It seemed 
natural to him to go home. But 
his children see their genteel fu- 
ture threatened, and they turn 





on him all the years of their ac- 
cumulated malice. The tragedy 
that follows is inevitable. 

Mr. Brophy, in order to strip un- 
necessary verbiage from his story, 
has risked a certain inadequacy in 
the psychological background of his 
characters. For instance, there 
seems a degree of ferocity in Nora 
when she turns Peter out of the 
house that is not entirely accounted 
for. Some complex must have been 
formed that could only be presented 
by a more subjective approach. It 
is Mr. Brophy’s method to make 
a statement about his characters 
and leave it unexplained, save by 
overtones. There is, however, a 
freshness and virility in this:method 
that make up for its other defects. 
“‘Waterfront’’ is a novel decidedly 
above the average. 

Harotp Strauss. 


A Fabulous Family 


ONE HAPPY JEW. By Nat J. 
Ferber. 308 pp. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 

IKE Ludwig Lewisohn, Mr. 
Ferber believes that the apos- 
tate Jew who denies his heri- 

tage has little prospect of happi- 

ness. There, however, the resem- 
blance ‘between the two writers 
ends. Despite his obvious sincerity, 

Mr. Ferber emphasizes the comedy 

rather than the tragedy of renegade 


steins are figures so essentially far- 
cical that one can hardly take their 
misfortunes seriously. 

“One Happy Jew’’ does not start 
off, however, in a comic vein. The 
earlier and better sections of the 
book, which deal with Jewish life in 
an Austrian village, do not at all 
prepare one for the extravagant ad- 
ventures of the Marmelisteins in 
America. Mayer Marmeistein, 
when one first meets him, is a 
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small shopkeeper who has been ed- 
ucated at the University of Vienna 
and who is determined to lift him- 
self out of the ghetto. Fiercely re- 
sentful of the slights and humilia- 
tions which he has suffered, he 
wants to spare his five motherless 
boys the same experience. Casual 
contacts with American students in 
Vienna have convinced him that 
America is the true promised land, 
where Jew and°* gentile meet on 
common ground, and the dream of 
his life is to transport his family to 
the United States. 

This he succeeds at last in doing, 
having da dest fortune 
by speculation on the outlawed 
black bourses of Vienna and Paris. 
By the time the family sets sail for 
America, however, strange things 
have happened to the young Mar- 
melsteins. Taught from childhood 
that “‘it is a curse to be a Jew,” 
the boys have learned the lesson 
more thoroughly than their father 
dreamed or desired. Moishel and 
Abraham, the two dandies of the 
family, airily adopt the names of 
Marcel and Armand de Belvedere. 
David-Yusel, the eldest, stays be- 
hind to marry a rich Rymanian, 
who later persuades him, for com- 
mercial purposes, to transform him- 
self into a Mohammedan prince, 
Yusef ben Mameluke. Julius also 
remains in Europe, and after an 
English public school education he 
emerges as Justin Marmaduke. 
Only Pincus shows no disposition 
toward deceptive masquerade. 

From the time the Marmelsteins 
reach America the book goes more 
and more haywire. The Belvedere 
contingent marry, somewhat in- 
credibly, wealthy wives from West- 
chester and become leading indus- 
trialists. The Mohammedan Mame- 
lukes figure grandly on the front 
pages of the tabloids. Justin be- 
comes a runner-up for Bernarr Mac- 
fadden. Old Mayer feels more and 
more alienated from the sons he 
has taught too well, and is at ease 
only with Pincus—who develops 
into .a beloved educator of East 
Side youths, marries a Jewess, and 
is content to live among his people. 
In the end, of course, the others 
come to financial grief and Pincus 
ends up as the most successful, and 
by far the happiest, of the family. 

So frequent are the absurdities 
in the latter half of the story, so 
wooden the characters, so uncon- 
vincing the whole situation, that 
one is inclined to forget the book’s 
promising start. What happened in 
between is Mr. Ferber’s secret. 
Certainly he started out with a 
good theme, and just as surely he 
was unable to work it out adequate- 
ly. Compared with such writers as 
Lewisohn or Myron Brinig, he is 
grotesquely naive in his handling 
of the Jewish problem. His novel 
has a certain gusto and moments of 
real humor (conscious and uncon- 
scious), but on the whole it is a 
pretty slipshod performance. 





Backstage People 


LOST RAPTURE. By Beulah Poyn- 
ter. 249 pp. New York: Green- 
berg. $2. 

HE glamour of the stage has a 
great fascination for the au- 
thor, and something of her ro- 

mantic enthusiasm gives life to her 

story. Its background is evidently 
supplied by Miss Poynter’s own ex- 
perience as chorus girl and actress. 

The heroine, Hollis Sheridan, starts 

out on a tour of one-night stands in 

the Middle West as ingénue im a 

forlorn-hope play called ‘“‘Lost Rap- 

ture.” Hollis is an inexperienced 
youngster, blond and beautiful, 
with a staggering amount of sex 
appeal. Inside of three days she 
marries Dan, the young author of 
the play. Liking but not loving 
him, she is moved partly by pity 
for Dan’s devotion, partly to pro- 
tect herself from other men. 
Hollis’s rapid rise to stardom is 
due to her devastating charm rath- 
er than great ability as an actress. 

Her joy in seeing her name in elec- 

tric lights on a New York theatre 

is spoiled because she falls pas- 
sionately in love with her leading 
man. At the same time, Dan holds 

a firm place in her loyalty and af- 

fection, while a third segment of 








{her troubled heart belongs to an 


admirer who had been a helpful 
friend in her old road company. It 
is all very puzzling to a pure-heart- 
ed girl like Hollis. Her final solu- 
tion of the problem is even more 
incomprehensible to the reader. 
The style is romantically florid, 
and the love story is torrid but 
very plausible. The best part of 
the book is that which deals with 
stage life, its gayeties and hard- 
ships, its failures and triumphs. 


New York Politics 


THE BEST POSSIBLE WORLD. 
By Frederick L. Hackenburg. 
310 pp. New York: Robert O. 
Ballou. $2. 

UDGE HACKENBURG’S title 
for his first novel is ironic. His 
characters are fictitious or very 

heavily disguised. But the inside 

stories of New York State and city 
politics that he tells have become 
familiar to newspaper readers dur- 
ing the last two or three years—in- 
deed, as he points out through the 
mouth of his East Side epicurean 
philosopher, Sig Roth, shoe mer- 
chant, they are as old as the hills. 
To hear the garrulous Sig talk, 
one would believe that to him truth 
is found only in the pleasures of 
the flesh, and the highest good is 
the most subtle refinement of these 

pleasures. Gastronomy is more im- 

portant than economics; delicate 

and degraded experimentation in 
the field of sex more satisfying to 
the soul than heavy-footed mar- 






riage; alcohol in its more esoteric 
combinations more warming to the 
heart than good causes. But Sig 
likes the idealistic young State As- 
semblyman, Morris Bender, who 
throws away his political career be- 
cause of his honesty and enlists in 
an absurd and futile cause. And 
Sig despises the empty-pated but 

, ambitious and florid 
James Wolfe McLarney, who be- 
comes Governor. 

Jimmy McLarney and Margaret 
Doyle see in each other a lot in 
common. Their attraction for each 
other persists. They are both on 
the make, personable, charming, 
hard-boiled. Both come from the 


love. Margaret becomes the first 
woman Assemblyman and fnfluen- 
tial in politics, while Jimmy's polit- 
ical rise is meteoric. From time to 
time their paths cross. But they 
are too canny to permit sentiment 
to interfere with career. 

The book reads more like a series 
of monologues by an imaginative 
raconteur thoroughly familiar with 
what he is talking about than it 
does like a novel. Frederick L. 
Hackenburg is a New York lawyer 
who has served several terms in 
the Assembly; he is a recent La- 
Guardia supporter and even more 
recently he has become a LaGuardia 
appointee. He writes of political 
machinery and politicians out of a 
long experience with obvious and 





sincere disapproval, but without in- 





dignation or naive earnestness. He 
likes to interlard his story of the 
more sordid aspects of contempo- 
rary politics with references to the 
classics, to Gibbon and other great 
histories, to political corruption in 
other times and lands. And he likes 
to turn speculative on occasions— 
after the fashion of good raconteurs. 

“The Best Possible World” is an 
interesting bit of low-down on the 
political scene, even though as a 
novel it creaks badly. 


That Insidious Orient 


THE JADE LOTUS. By Dorothy 
Cunynghame. 320 pp. New York: 
Claude Kendall. $2.- 


Y far the most interesting parts 
of Dorothy Cunynghame’s nov- 
el are the descriptions of her 

heroine's journey from England to 
Malaya and the glimpses of life 
in Batu Barong and Singapore. 
Through the eyes of April Trevor, 
young, impressionable, unsophisti- 
cated and newly married, we see 
the gray English skies which weep 
over her departure—throughout the 
book April has a marked effect on 
the weather—then the gradual 
change to the tropics, where there 
are ‘‘days of turquoise followed by 
hot, still nights.” 

On board the Ruritania, many of 
whose passengers are Europeans 
living in the East, Aprif learns 
something of the freemasonry 
among those who, exiles for the 
greater part of their lives, “de- 
velop * * * a fraternity that is dif- 





ferent from anything to be found 





Evelyn Scott 


BREATHE UPON THESE SLAIN. 
By Evelyn Scott. 304 pp. New 
York: Smith & Haas. $2.50. 
HE scene of Miss Scott’s new 

T novel is England; and the 

story has its origin in a rented 
farmhouse where the narrator is 
staying. She notices there numer- 
ous family photographs, studies 
them one by one, grows intimate 
with them through daily contact, 
and finally—so strongly have they 
fired her imagination—charts out 
the lives of the people they repre- 
sent. The family itself consisted of 

a mother and father, their four 

daughters and their one son. Tilly, 

the youngest and most appealing of 
the girls, died during childhood. 

But Cora, Meg and Ethel grew up, 

and the parents grew older. Cora 

was born conventional, Ethel was 
born rebellious, Meg was a born 
old maid. Nothing ever happened 
to Meg, who remained permanently 
in the bosom of the family, except 
that she conceived an infatuation 
for the curate, who was married, 
and in time got over it. Really not 
much more happened to Cora, who 
found a husband and stuck to him, 
and did all the things a middle- 
class Englishwoman could be count- 
ed on to do. The lymphatic son 
Bertram went his undistinguished 
way also—a way that led to India 
and nebulous mysticism, and that 
ended for good when Bertram was 
killed in the war. Of all the chil- 
dren only Ethel had any capacity 
for meeting life and she, as her 
sense of values deepened and her 





faith in traditions decayed, was 
brought face to face with 
a changing and perplexing 
world. 

Ethel, the chief charac- 
ter in Miss Scott’s story, 
is also the link between 
two types of people: for 
poised against the stuffy, 
insensitive Courtneys, with 
their narrow ideology, is a 
crowd -of servants, ne’er- 
do-wells and misfits, and 
as the years pass—stodgy 
Victorian years, sleepy Ed- 


math of unemployment. 
and uprooted beliefs, the 
voice of the third estate 
growe harsher and 
stronger. England is break- 
ing up; the old life is more 
than outmoded, it is ir- 
reparable; the class strug- 
gie, born of necessity and 
intensified by hostile emo- 
tions, burns in the mind 






Writes Now of England 


of every character in 
Upon These Slain.’’ 

By no means everything in this 
book is clear to the reader; but that 
Miss Scott has, in a way, traced the 
appearances of things in England 
for the past thirty or forty years is 
certainly plain enough. But the rea- 
son why it is so plain is rather 
amusing. One‘s first reaction is 
not, ‘“‘This is England during the 
past two generations,”’ but ‘‘This is 
a kind of résumé of English fiction 
for the past two generations.”” In 
other words, each portion of this 
book reads like an extract from a 


-typical English novel of its day. At 


the outset you might be reading 
Archibald Marshall; then you have 
advanced to Arnold Bennett; now 
you are reading a war novel, now a 
disillusioned post-war novel, finally 
a class-war novel of the present 
day. And the framework of the 
book smacks of the Virginia Woolf 
school. It is an odd impression to 
make upon the reader, but the im- 
pression can perhaps be explained. 
My guess is that Miss Scott, her- 
self an American, has unconsciously 
accented the Englishness of her 
book; all through it there is a faint 
sense of pastiche and imitation, an 
overlitera] transcription of back- 
ground and atmosphere. At any 
rate, the book leaves the reader 
with more of a literary than a liv- 
ing participation in things. We 
read about what has happened to 
England—we do not see it. We en- 
counter people who are significant 
types—we do not get intimate with 


Evelyn Scott 


From a Portrait in Oils by Francis Criss. 
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human beings. We understand the 
Courtneys because we have read so 
many times about people like them, 
not because they leap into reality. 

This is not to impugn Miss Scott's 
perceptions, which seem sound to 
me, and which in general are very 
mature. You could not ask, really, 
for a more plausible account of 
what, in , has happened in 
England than Miss Scott has pro- 
vided here. You could not ask, 
either, for a more understanding 
treatment of the under dog, or for 
a finer appreciation of good causes 
or a stronger indignation against 
evil ones. Miss Scott put her heart 
into writing this book; there was 
something she wanted to show, 
something she wanted to say. 

Yet I have seldom read a book 
whose appeal is so entirely to the 
mind. ‘‘Breathe Upon These Slain,” 
for all that it may have been writ- 
ten under emotional pressure, 
emerges dry and remote. The 
lives of these people are buried be- 
neath words and ideas; when they 
are most vivid they are, as I have 
said, reminiscent of the lives of 
people in other novels; and the de- 
vice of a narrator who intrudes 
upon the story and reminds you, 
time and again, that the whole 
business of ‘‘Breathe Upon These 
Slain’’ is fabricated upon some 
faded photographs, proves the fin- 
ishing touch to the unreality of 
it all. 

There are further explanations of 
why it is all so unreal. Many of 
the separate episodes seem to fit 
badly into the scheme of 
the book. Many of the 
characters disappear from 
the story for such long 
stretches that when they 
re-enter it they are no 
more than names to the 
reader. Miss Scott has, be- 
sides, an unfortunate habit 
of introducing editorial 
comments on almost every 
page. But surely the most 
dismal and upsetting ele- 
ment of the book is its 
style—a style that when- 
ever it is sharp is also 
cold, and that is very often 
the reverse of sharp. To 
the slow, verbose, colorless 
stretches of writing, more 
than to anything else, 
must be ascribed that lack 
of spirit and vitality which 
makes the book, whatever 
other virtues it may have, 
a novel dead at birth. 

Louis KRONENBERGER. 














in England.” Later, April spends 
the Christmas holidays as one of a 
house party at Singapore. Outside, 
there are the heat and darkness 
and luxuriant growths of the 
tropics; inside, all the conventions 
of a Western Christmas, turkey, 
plum pudding, a little tree all glit- 
tering with lights and tinsel. 

The slowly moving story, told in 
a rather florid style studded with 
clichés, is the familiar one of the 
girl who marries the wrong man 
and later meets the right one, with 
a convenient accident to settle the 
resulting problems. April Mar- 
shall, only child of an English coun- 
try vicar, is just 20 when she falls 
in love with and marries Paul 
Trevor, some sixteen years her se- 
nior. He is employed by a firm do- 
ing business with the East, and is 
stationed at a place called Batu 
Barong, in Malaya. Thither April 
accompanies him, only to discover 
that he is a materialist who lives 
by the letter of the law, whereas 
she is an extremely sensitive, very 
spiritual person, who has premoni- 
tions. Unfortunately, these usually 
come so late that it is difficult not 
to disregard them. : 

Even the talisman of the tiny 
jade lotus, given her by a kindly 
old man just before she leaves Eng- 
land, does not save April from suf- 
fering a good deal of trouble and 
even anguish. For though Paul is 
supposedly an eminently correct 
person who regards himself as 
quite capable of telling his wife 
just what she ought to do, he is 
most anxious that April should 
make an: intimate friend of the wo- 
man who was once his mistress, 
and whom April instinctively dis- 
likes and distrusts. Bill Askew, as 
well as one or two other of the 
book’s minor characters, occasion- 
ally comes alive, while its exotic 
setting gives interest to the story. 


A Newspaper Novel 


ROUND TRIP. By Don Tracy. 309 
pp. New York: The Vanguard 
Press. $2. 


NOTHER hard-boiled news- 
paper novel, this somewhat 
squalid tale recounts, first- 

person fashion, the partia] emer- 
gence of a drunken hoodlum from 
the gutter, and his return thereto 
when the deaths of his wife and 
baby deprive him of the sole incen- 
tives to lead a decent life. Product 
of a Baltimore slum, Eddie was a 
tough guy almost from infancy, 
and throughout his story, with the — 
emphasis on swearing, brawling 
and carnality, he never allows you 
to underrate how infernally tough 
he is. Illustrating his precocious 
waywardness and early familiarity 
with vice, he offers the redolent 
episode of his arrest in Atlantic 
City—at the age of 15—for violation 
of the Mann Act: Such an incident, 
of which there are several others 
in the book kindredly raw, obvious- 
ly has its comic side, but its use 
may seem in questionable taste and 
offensive to the prim-minded read- 
er. By the time he had reached 
his mid-twenties, though habitually 
drunk on the job and off, Eddie 
had developed into the star news 
photographer of a Baltimore tab- 
loid. ~ 

His. incomplete, if voluntary, re- 
form—consisting chiefly in leaving 
other women alone—sets in when he 
meets and falis in love with Edith, 
a new co-worker on his paper. She 
has lately come from Boston, after 
a brief marriage to a sadistic hus- 
band from whom she was soon di- 
vorced. A gentle, sensitive girl— 
far too good, it seemed to us, for a 
heel like Eddie—she returns his 
love, and the two are happily mar- 
ried. Haunted still by the horror 
of her first marital experience, her 
felicity with Eddie is cut short 
when the divorced husband turns 
up, and for his treatment of Edith 
is unintentionally killed by Eddie 
in a grueling fist fight. 

Eddie, tried for murder, is ac- 
quitted on the grounds of self-de- 
*ense and the justification afforded 
yy Edith’s testimony. She prompt- 
y bestows fatherhood upon him, 
and he, if little else may be said to 





( Continued on Page 18) 
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Lit 
LoNnpDoN, 

ERALD GOULD has been pos- 

ing to the readers of his Ob- 

server articles the question: 

‘“‘Who are the three best liv- 
ing American writers of fiction?”’ 
Eliminating Theodore Dreiser, on 
the ground that his main period of 
productivity appears to be over, he 
himself nominates Sinclair Lewis 
and Ernest Hemingway for two 
places. He is doubtful about the 
third, but thinks W. R. Burnett 
would be in the running. He de- 
scribes ‘‘Dark Hazard’’ as an en- 
thralling novel, possessing the qual- 
ities of beauty and romance, as well 
as strength and speed. The only 
serious limitation on Mr. Burnett’s 
powers is a sort of narrowness, due 
to intense occupation with his im- 
mediate scene. According to Peter 
Quennell, this book has in its open- 
ing chapters all the strength and 
vividness of a good realistic film, | 
but it shares the clumsiness with 
which good films are often con- 
cluded. 

Oddly enough, two other Ameri- 
can writers whose names likewise 
begin with ‘‘Bur’’ have lately fig- 
ured prominently in our reviews. 
Struthers Burt’s ‘Entertaining the 
Islanders’ appeals to Ralph Straus 
as a wholly delightful book, which 
may be safely recommended to all 
who appreciate careful work and a 
fine imagination. Of its engaging 
qualities you are never in doubt 
after reading the first paragraph or 
two. Lionel Hale enjoyed it, but 
complains that it goes only half 
way. Lesser authors could show us 
what David and Anita did; Mr. 
Burt shows us what they felt. A 
greater author would go one step 
deeper and show us what they were. 
Mary Crosbie thinks Mr. Burt’s 
irony is a trifle too consciously 
ironic, but the soundness of his 
technique and his adroit manage- 
ment of character and event must 
be praised. 

ese 

HE GLASGOW HERALD thinks 

the English publishers of 

‘“‘Wedding Song’’ do David 
Burnham a disservice in setting 
him up as a rival to Ernest Heming- 
way, for the comparison can only 
emphasize his defects. Anything 
further from the vigor and clarity 
of Mr. Hemingway's style than the 
trivial mystifications of Mr. Burn- 
ham’s it would be difficult to im- 
agine. The Morning Post also con- 
siders the Hemingway comparison 
inept. If anything, the book is 
Arien-cum-Gertrude Stein. The 
book reminds The Church Times of 
a jigsaw puzzle. Gerald Gould 
thinks it possible that one day Mr. 
Burnham may write well. But he 
is one of many who have forgotten, 
or never learned, that originality 
must come from within, and that 
effectiveness t be obtained by 
verbal antics. 

The Birmingham Post describes 
the style of ‘‘Wedding Song’’ as so 
involved as to be sometimes unin- 
telligible, but the drawing of the 
types is exceptionally good, and the 
climax is both brilliant and ironic. 
The Manchester Guardian, while 
pointing out certain faults, regards 
as important and fascinating the 
constant clash of feeling and be- 
havior in the small details of life 
that form the surface of deep-lying 
and passionate events, and notes 
that in this the author's perception 
is unusually keen and his technique 
swift and effective. 

eee 
HERE is a sense, declares Cecil 
Roberts, in which the novel is 
the supreme enemy of good 
literature. It has seduced untold 
numbers of excellent writers and 
turned them aside from their true 
subject-matter to the more remu- 
nerative and acclaimed field of fic- 
tion... R. H. Watson calls atten- 
tion to an unsuspected danger in 
anthologies. The passages quoted 
may sometimes misrepresent the 





London 


opinions of their author. Thus, a 
quotation from Balfour's ‘‘Founda- 
tions of Belief,’’ dealing with the 
question ‘of materialism, has been 
used in at least two subsequent 
books by other writers in such a 
way as to suggest that his views 
were exactly the opposite of those 
he actually held. This passage ap- 
pears to have been taken from a 
“Treasury of English Prose’’ in 
which the context is not given. 

It is not the business of an au- 
thor, says St. John Ervine, to be 
in touch with his time; that is the 
journalist’s job, and a sad mess he 
makes of it ... ‘‘From an early 
age,’’ confesses ‘Robert Lynd, ‘‘I 
wanted to write, but I always hated 
—and still hate — beginning to 
write’’ According to Peter 
Quennell, a novelist is a man 
trained to tell the truth. He is 
trained, that is to say, to distinguish 
between emotions he has genuinely 
experienced—observations he him- 
self has genuinely made—and the 
ready-made concepts forced on him 
at every stage of his existence by 





the society in which he has been 
brought up. eee 
! DUFF COOPER, M.P., has re- 
@ ceived permission from Lord 
Haig's trustees to utilize, for 
the biography he is now writing, 
the war diaries of the late general 
which are deposited in the British 
Museum. . . Attempts, hitherto 
unsuccessful, are being made to in- 
duce Montagu Norman, governor 
of the Bank of England, to write 
his autobiography, or, alternatively, 
to authorize the writing of his 
biography by an intimate friend. 
. . - Messrs. Hutchinson have now 
followed Collins’s example in start- 
ing a new series of seven-penny 
novels. . . . The Bookseller learns, 
on good authority, that a popular 
newspaper has contracted with a 
number of authors for the publica- 
tion of their forthcoming works in 
book form, and that the advances 
offered are such as to make any 
but the most securely established 
consider the scheme favorably. 

In ‘ and a Changing 
Civilization’’ (Lane) J. A. Hobson 
discusses the contribution that the 
common man can make to govern- 
ment. ... H. C. Minchin’s ‘“‘Walter 
Savage Landor’’ (Methuen) is es- 
pecially valuable for its study of 
that writer’s last years.. It also in- 
cludes two ‘Imaginary Conversa- 





tions’’ never previously printed. 
Hersert W. Horwi. 
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L. M. S. Express, Northward Bound. 
From a Times (London) Photograph. From “Modern Photography.” (The Studio Publications, Inc.) 


A Novel of Swedish 


Tenant 


STocK HOLM. 
“Goodnight, Harth,’’ a stout 
novel of no less than six hun- 
dred pages, Ivar Lo-Johansson 
has tapped a stratum in nation- 
al life heretofore ignored by the 
Swedish fiction writers, as he tells 
the story of the drab and hopeless 
existence of tenant farmhands em- 
ployed in large country estates. At 
least two or three hundred of these 
pages could be spared, for the con- 
scious, interpolated emphasis by 
the author on problems of adoles- 
cence mars the real story of the 
boy Michael and his companions, 
who live with their parents in un- 
sanitary hovels pervaded by the 
sort of squalor that suggests slum 
life in the large cities. 

The earth to which Michael final- 
ly bids farewell implied in the title 
of the novel is the soil itself, where 
he has toiled with his comrades on 
a baronial estate not far from Stock- 
holm, planting and sowing in the 
Spring and in the Autumn taking 
from crops or harvests the meager 
share that constitutes the payment 





Farmers 


for their toil. Clearly the material 
is autobiographical, and it is ar- 
resting in its sincerity, although 
among the adults in this sordid 
panorama there may have been 
slightly more of a spiritual outlook 
than the boy Michael was able to 
detect. He saw the gray monotony 
in the cycle of living and dying in 
a universe bounded and hemmed in 
by loamy black horizons of fertile 
fields. 

Out of repugnance and revolt 
came this story. The status of these 
humble toiling farmhands contrasts 
sharply with a higher standard of 
living that prevails among the inde- 
pendent peasants and industrial 
workers in general in Sweden. 


ees 


REN at work is also the 
theme of one of the chapters 
of a non-critical study of Holly- 

wood, by Anna Lenah Elgstrém, 
which has had serial publication as 
a Sunday feature in the Stockholm 
daily Svenska Dagbladet, with 
such an abundant photographic dis- 
play that it has tended to give 
Hollywood itself a relatively greater 
prominence for Swedish readers 
than it actually has in American 
life, with its engrossing panorama 
of a multitude of other activities. 
On an earlier visit to the States 
Mrs. Elgstrém as an eager seeker 
after culture was quick, on occa- 
sions that justified such comments, 
to deplore its lack. Now, traveling 
on a fellowship for special research, 
she curiously did not pick any of 
the centres that typify the en- 


strive to make abiding—university 
towns, any one of dozens of cities 
with diversified intervals of labor 
or leisure, New England, the South 
with its impelling folklore, the Mid- 
dle West or West with its dynamic 
.panorama of builders of a nation. 

The motion-picture industry, she 
explains, is the one industry in the 
United States where the labor of 
minors is permitted. Somewhat 
like this runs the argument: Child 
labor is practically obligatory. How 
can there be films without children, 
the popular, appealing, sweet and 
darling little dears? Put a young- 
ster or two into a film and its suc- 
cess is assured. There is no other 
human feature so winning. For a 
Chevalier film Baby Leroy was 
chosen out of 20,000 applicants. 
Hollywood, she believes, may keep 
as many as 8,000 children at work, 
but fully twice that many on call. 

The educational requirements of 
the State of California are rigorous 
and bending, as Mrs. 





Barun. 

HILE last Fall did not 

bring us much in the line 

of belles lettres, the de- 

ficiency has been made 
up to an amazing degree this 
Spring. We note an increasing pred- 
ilection for broadly conceived tril- 
ogies—trilogies dealing with the 
destinies of not only families but 
entire nations. In these wildly dis- 
turbed times our writers are com- 
pleting the works begun years ago 
and calmly continuing to shape 
worlds of their own. 

Here I shall speak of three of the 
finest of these works, sprung from 
distinct, even totally different in- 
tellectual and spiritual soils. 

In ‘‘Herren ohne Heer’’ (Universi- 
tas, Berlin), Siegfried von Vegesack 
continues the charming story of the 
childhood of young Aurel until we 
see the dark shadow of the first 
Lettish revolution of 1905 and 1906, 
when the boy is still in school; as 
he grows to hood he b 
involved in the external and in- 
ternal conflicts of those ‘‘Germans 
despite all’’ who live up there to the 
north of our country. 








The author sees and depicts clear- 
ly the advantages and drawbacks 





of the Baltic Provinces, and keeps 
us spellbound with his delicate ob- 
servation of the intimate connec- 
tion between the people and their 
land, the grave, oppressive beauty 
of which he describes in masterly 
fashion. The third volume will tell 
of the final decline of the Baltic 
Germans. Let us await its appear- 
ance, that we may give our estimate 
of the whole of this melancholy work. 
ees 

F Joseph Ponten's broadly 

planned epic ‘‘Von der deutsch- 

en Volkes Unruhe’’ (Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt, Stuttgart) we also 
have only some parts thus far. 
While the first volume describes 
the departure of the German peas- 
ants for the Volga lowlands of Rus- 
sia, and the second tells of the 
nostalgia-inspired return of one 
man to the Rhine, the third deals 
with the life of those who remained 
in the country about that mighty 
river. The pithy virility of Ponten’s 
style is well known. We still re- 
member the expulsion of the Ger- 
man peasants from Russia; and 
also that America hospitably took 
in many thousands of them, who 
could no longer find a means of 





livelihood in their original home. 


New Volumes of German Trilogies 


A nation must never forget such 
services rendered to its brethren. 
ees 

URPRISINGLY soon after the 

publication of Thomas Mann’s 

“Die Geschichten um Jaakob”’ 
(8. Fischer, Berlin), telling of the 
last of the Patriarchs, we have his 
novel about the fate of the youth- 
ful Joseph. 

The volume opens with a long 
philosophical dissertation on beauty 
as a destiny. For the hero, young 
Joseph, is known throughout his 
neighborhood as ‘‘the most beauti- 
ful of men.’’ We recall passages in 
the New Testament where the 
Saviour is addressed as the most 
beautiful among men, and other 
passages that tell us that He pos- 
sessed neither form nor beauty. 
Somewhere between these two con- 
cepts stands the Redeemer as the 
anointed and as the Lamb to be 
sacrificed for the sins of His people. 

Similarly Joseph, whom his father 
loves above all his brothers, is des- 
tined to become the heir, that is, 
the chosen one on whom the bless- 
ing of thé Lord is to rest and 
through whom that blessing is to 
be carried down through the gen- 


(Continued on Page 15 ) 


Elgstrém 
learned from Miss Machel Smith, 
who outlined her own executive 
duties and meanwhile revealed a 
likable personality of cool and 
steady balance, sane judgment and 
affectionate regard for the welfare 
of the children under her care. If 
it is ingenuousness and artlessness 
and childlike innocence that the 
public demands, then Hollywood 
has not yet exhausted all its re 


sources. 
see 


Mi: SMITH, unconsciously per- 
haps, suggested a whole sce- 
nario by some of Her com- 
ments: When it comes to discipline, 
the children are never so difficult as 
their parents are—the mammas who 
want to sit and talk about the genius 
some casting director discovered in 
their little darlings, the papas and 
mammas who bask and gloat even 
more than their sophisticated in- 
fants in the réclame they enjoy. 
And Mrs. Elgstrém herself adds 
her little touch at the end of the 
chapter to make this suggested sce- 
nario complete. When she ended 
her call on Baby Leroy, his little 
royal highness, roused from his $50- 
a-day sleep, kissed her twice on her 
cheek, and when she told this epi- 
sode on her return to mature Stock- 
holm society circles one of her 
hedrers asked seriously, ‘‘Could you 
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THE TWO AMERICAS. By Ste- 
phen Duggan. 269 pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

By C. G. POORE 


LUTTON-BROCK gives Shel- 

ley much excellent posthu- 

mous advice,’’ some one re- 

marked when that critic 
brought out his study of the poet. 
One feels a little the same way in 
reading Dr. Duggan’s sound opin- 
ions on the painful subject of Amer- 
ican loans to South America. And 
that vastly important aspect of the 
intercontinental outlook-is only one 
of the main points of friction Dr. 
Duggan illuminates in this rapid 
comparison of the nations north and 
south—not to mention the garland 
of Caribbean islands. The book at- 
tempts far too much. It is literarily 
indigestible. But in a world very 
poorly stocked with books on South 
America in English we are grate- 
ful for what it has to offer. 

This is what Dr. Duggan’s book 
has to offer: A shuttling contrast 
between the two great land masses 
of the New World, beginning with 
backgrounds and going on to the 
resultant civilizations, the social in- 
stitutions, the economic chances 
and changes and all the bitterly 
perplexed ramifications of Pan- 
Americanism and its attendant imp 
—Anti-Americanism. If there is not 
much here of the suavity of André 
Siegfried, the glittering impres- 
sionism of Paul Morand or the 
cloudy profundities of Waldo Frank 
in writing about South America, 
there is a methodical assimilation of 
facts that have been checked by 
such authorities as Dr. L. S. Rowe 
of the Pan American Union and 
Manley O. Hudson of Harvard. 

There’s no use pretending that 
South Americans like us very 
much. Or that we know very much 
about them. The air of friendship 
we have assumed from time to time 
has invariably been flavored with 
paternalism or aggression too heav- 
ily to be palatable below the 
Equator’s line. That’s true of the 
Caribbean countries and Mexico, 
too. Setting valiantly to work— 
and having been apparently unde- 
featable in his exploratory travels— 
Dr. Duggan tries to get some of the 
main perplexities into some sort of 
perspective. His method is to tell 
us what we already know about the 
United States and then what we 
don’t very thoroughly know about 
South America. 

The two—unsurprisingly—turn out 
to be in acute contrast. That's 
elucidation. For example: The 
United States was mainly settled 





by people looking for a living from 
the land; South America’s first 
wave of Europeans were in search 
of treasure they could take back to 
the Old World. The United States 
lies largely in the temperate zone; 
many South American countries 
are burned by the full heat of ‘the 
tropics. These things make a great 
difference in the ways nations de- 
velop, obviously. 

Again: Almost every variety of 
religious belief found a place in 
the United States; the South 
American countries were chiefly 
settled by people who obeyed the 
Roman Catholic Church. In South 
America the conquistadores en- 
slaved the large native populations 
just as thoroughly as possible. 
They also followed the white man’s 
brutal custom of importing African 
slaves to do the work in the hotter 
parts. In North America there 
were black slaves—but the Indians 
weren’t enslaved. They either re- 
treated or got killed off. This is 








what: happened in South America 
as a result of the intermixture be- 
tween conquistadores, native In- 
dians, and slaves from Africa: 


The consequence was that the 
resulting population and civiliza- 
tion were ively mestizo, 
the product of the union of red 
and white people, or mulatto. 
The pure white population in- 
creased but little because com- 
paratively few new settlers came 
from Europe. In a mestizo civili- 
zation everywhere, manual labor 
has been regarded as a ‘badge of 
the inferior, the mestizo imitat- 
ing the white man in that re- 
spect. The result in Latin Amer- 
ica has been that an aristocratic 
caste civilization grew up, with 
the Indian and Negro, ignorant, 
despised, and exploited, at the 
bottom of the scale, the average 
mestizo everywhere little better 
off, but the successful mestizo 

rulership and the profes- 
sions with the white man and 
scorning to be considered either 





Inidian or Negro. 


Two 


Of the 


From 
“Budamerika.” 
(Atlantis-Veriag, 
Berlin.) 


Even in the southern regions of 
South America which had their 
rapid economic development at a 
later period and where the popu- 


Spanish heritage, partly because 
of the distribution of land in 


one of the great problems of that 
area is absentee landlordism, for 
many of the owners of these es- 
tates spend the revenue drawn 
from them in enjoyment in 
Europe. 

That's what the blessings of the 
white man’s civilization did for 
South America. That’s the burden 
they’re still trying to throw off. 
Meantime, they’ve taken on such 
new blessings as machinery and 
political systems and got them- 
selves into other fixes. Their re- 
publics, insecurely saddled on to 
such bases of population, lead to 
spoils systems and revolutions and 
more spoils systems. They develop 





Russia, 


RED alee By Roy 8. Dur- 
stine. pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

R. DURSTINE, who is pretty 
critical of the way American 
newspapers have been report- 

ing European news, here reports on 
his recent trip to Russia, Germany, 
and Austria. He writes from the 
point of view of an advertising man 
in a swift, clipped style. The long- 
est section of the book concerns 
Russia, ‘‘a country without trade- 
marks.’’ In Germany Mr. Durstine 
was impressed with the reawak- 
ened hope the Nazi régime had 
given the country. In Austria he 
interviewed Chancellor Dollfuss 
some time before last Winter’s up- 
heaval, and found him very optimis- 
tic about the future of his country. 

The main interest of ‘“Red Thun- 
der”’ lies in its illuminating anec- 
dotes, so that for those who find it 
a shade too superficial, there is this 
warning ‘‘guidepost’”’ at the very 
beginning: ‘‘In other books must 
be found the answers to the vexing 
international questions on which the 
wisest men cannot agree. In this 
book are some of the answers to 
the questions which people have in 
mind when they ask: ‘How do they 
look and act in Germany and Rus- 
sia and Austria? What is it like 
over there?’”’ 

An example of what it is like over 
there is to be found in Mr. Dur- 
stine’s experience in taking pic- 
tures. ‘‘The only way to get pic- 





tures in Europe today,’’ he writes, 
‘is to take them. Later it may be 
found that they are verboten, but 
nobody does anything about it—ex- 
cept in Russia.’’ In Russia, Mr. 
Durstine found, officials ‘‘politely 
retain all exposed films for censor- 
ship. Three months later the films 
arrive in New York with a charge 
attached for developing. Nothing 
but railroads and airplanes are blot- 
ted out.’’ Apparently the blotting- 
out is not completely successful, 
for Mr. Durstine amusingly adds: 
“The American firm which sold the 
films adds an even heavier charge 
to undo the work of the Russians 
and to try to salvage something. 
Some day the Russians will realize 
that they are going to a lot of 
trouble to make it hard for ama- 
teurs to take pictures of things 
which appear regularly in news- 
reels.”’ 

In Moscow Mr. Durstine saw the 
Red Army parade in the Nov. 7 
celebration, and at the end of it he 
noticed the Japanese delegation fold- 
ing up its cameras and silently leav- 
ing the Red Square. He describes 
the dearth of supplies in Moscow 
stores and the lack of efficiency 
in their operation. The guide told 
him: ‘There is no propaganda in 
Russia,’’ but when he showed an 
interest in Soviet pamphiets he was 
loaded with publications by Lenin, 
Stalin, Gorki, Cachin and others 
that had been translated into Eng- 
lish. He speaks at length about the 





Germany and Austria Today 


advantage of having trade-marked 
goods, which Russia lacks. On the 
other hand, Mr. Durstine admired 
the Russian music and the theatre. 
These, he says, ‘‘provide the only 
color in the lives of millions.’’ 

Mr. Durstine deplores the Nazi 
persecutions in Germany, while find- 
ing much to admire in the way the 
country is being run. He is rather 
hard on the newspaper men from 
other countries when he writes of 
“foreign correspondents who, being 
human, are striving to make the 
front page back home and who 
know that if they pick out that 
part of every incident which will 
put Germany in a bad or ridiculous 
light it will be eagerly printed,” and 
of “American newspapers, angry 
at the anti-Jewish campaign and 
ready to play up anything which 
corroborates their belief that Hit- 
ler is mad and Germany wild.”’ 

When Mr. Durstine interviewed 
Chancellor Dollfuss in Vienna he 
found him unworried in spite of 
many difficulties. At that time Mr. 
Durstine toid the Chancellor that 
he—Dolifuss—was very popular in 
America, a sentiment that has now 
changed. Here, as in the other sec- 
tions of the book, Mr. Durstine gives 
many sidelights on the state of the 
country in brief vignettes. The 
contrast between wealth and pov- 
erty in Vienna struck him sharply. 
There were expensive cafés and 
shops in the midst of want. But 
he says, ‘‘Vienna can take it.” 





- Americas 


In Contrast 


Dr. Duggan Illuminates the Nations 


South by Contrast 


With Ourselves 


their agriculture, or their mines— 
with the help of foreign capital— 
and then, suddenly, the world 
market changes and they’re left, 
high and dry, with a lot of bad 
debts staring into their hungry 
faces. 

Turn away from the dismal side 
for a minute. Forget the yellow 
fever, the hookworm and the dys-, 
entery. South America has its 
glories. A good many Americans 
on this side of the line do not know 
about them at all, Dr. 
seems to believe. He cites the fact 
that even in the tropics there are 
high mountain regions (for every 
330 feet of altitude there is a de- 
crease of one degree of tempera- 
ture) cool enough to make men feel 
vigorous, ambitious and active. 
Bogoté and Caracas are txamples 
of that. 

Then, much further south, toward ~ 
the climatic belts that are like our 
own, only in seasonal reverse, there 
are great cities like ‘‘Buenos Aires 
with its population of two and a 
quarter million, or Rio de Janeiro 
with one and a half, or Santiago 
with three-quarters of a million, 
cities of broad avenues lined with 
great commercial and residential 
establishments, with fine opera 
houses, museums, churches and 
parks.”’ 

Well, in other words there are dif- 
ferent kinds of nations in South 
America, and the plan of compar- 
ing continent for continent runs 
into snags that can only be untan- 
gied by taking the nations sepa- 
rately. The rule works both ways. 
Dr. Duggan praises the South 
American system of arbitration as 
the method of settling international 
disputes. In that case it is best to 
avoid the flagrant exception of Bo- 
livia and Paraguay. A settlement 
at this late date would not obliter- 
ate the memory of the months they 
have been spending trying to anni- 
hilate one another. 

Dr. goes pretty exten- 
sively into the por of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and the propensity of 
the United States for sending boat- 
loads of marines to flash their bay- 
onets under the noses of our neigh- 
bors. He canvasses the possible 


proval the good steps the govern- 
ment has recently taken. The jibe: 
‘‘Some Latin Americans maintained 
that the United States interpreted 
constitutionality to mean that no 
one might violate the local Consti- 
tution except the United States it- 
self,’’ may lose some of its sting 
under President Roosevelt’s ‘‘good- 
neighbor’’ policy. 

It may be, as Dr. Duggan be- 
lieves, the misun 


i 


may help. It has done some 
work. But what will help South 
America most is a chance to help 
themselves, without constant inter- 


ready, Dr. Duggan says, 
they do not like the United States 
institution known as the good-will 
tour. They cannot stand the pat- 
ronizing, tutelary good-willers. If 


good neighbors yet. 
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Miss Clemence Dane. 


By PERCY HUTCHISON 
TOBACCO ROAD.- A Three-Act 
Play by Jack Kirkland. From 
the Novel by Erskine Caldwell. 
176 pp. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2. 


HIS much-discuased play, 

which has been acted before 

capacity audiences on Broad- 

way for upward of four 
months, cannot be regarded as 
other than a moving portrayal of 
degenerated life among the poor 
whites of the South. This reviewer, 
who has not seen the stage produc- 
tion, believes it highly probable 
that the drama has more of impact 
when theatrically presented than it 
has in print; Erskine Caldwell’s 
novel, from which the play is 
taken, is the more effective read- 
ing. On the other hand, just that 
heightening of essential points 


which can come only from reduc-} 


tion to stage necessity is achieved 
by Jack Kirkland’s dramatization. 
So the conclusion seems to be that 
one should read both the novel and 
the play. 

The story of ‘‘Tobacco Road” is 
that of Jeeter Lester and his 
family, poor whites in Georgia who 
once were of the soil, sturdy 
farmers, descendants of good Eng- 
lish stock, now fallen not into the 
sere and yellow leaf but into com- 
plete decay. The soil has been used 
up; the great landowners have 
passed, or their land has passed 
from them to the banks. Jeeter 
clings to the land, but there is noth- 
ing in it for him; even if he were 
less lazy than he is there would be 
nothing in it for him; he is of a 
vanishing race. The pity of the 
piece—one of Aristotle’s two ingre- 
dients of tragedy—is not to be gain- 
said. Erskine Caldwell and Jack 
Kirkland have bidden us to gaze on 
a festering sore. As a matter of 
fact, however, there is so much of 
sardonic comedy in the play— 
actually, of course, heart-rending, 
but nevertheless comedy—that the 
inherent horror becomes minimized. 
Were that not so, it would be un- 
bearable. 

The play opens with the pellagra- 
ridden Jeeter and his 16-year-old 
son, Dude, in altercation, the essen- 
tial cause of which is, though they 
do not know, the complete worth- 
lessness of each. Presently, the 
mother, also pellagra-ridden, who 
has borne close to a dozen and a 
half of children, comes on the 
scene. She is a more pitiable object 
than is either Jeeter or Dude. 

Still more to be pitied is the 
daughter, Ellie May, with her 
highly sexed character and her 
hare-lip. For all of these, however, 


that nature and political economy 
have dealt so harshly with them. 
They may be sentient, but they 
are not thinking intellects, not emo- 
tional human beings understanding 
their emotions. The only truly 
tragic figure is the young man 
working at the railroad coal chutes, 
Lov, married to the daughter, 
Pearl, a wholly beautiful child. 
Child-marriages would seem to be 
as much a rule among the crackers 
as among the Hindus. 

As Ada, the mother, confesses, to 
no surprise or resentment on the 
part of Jeeter, Pearl is not her 
husband's daughter. The giri-wife 
will not talk to her man or mate 
with him. But this last he will for- 
give (and forego) if only they 
can be companionable. The tragic 
height of the drama is - reached 
when Lov, who has followed the 
runaway Pearl back to Jeeter’s 
house, .says pathetically to the 
golden-haired child, too young to 
understand what any of it is about: 

Don’t run off, Pearl. I ain’t 
going to hurt you. I'd leave hold 
of you now and just watch you 
brush your hair again. I'd rather 

see you do that than anything I 

can think of. There ain’t nobody 

got pretty hair like you. 

Mr. Caldweil’s reading of his 
South doubtless goes deep. Jeeter, 
unmoved to action by anything else, 
is stirred to ‘“‘borrow him’’ $100 to 
pay a year’s rent for the land that 
was his ‘‘daddy’s place and his 
daddy’s before him’’ rather than go 
into the mills: 





Three Much-Discussed Plays 


“Tobacco Road,” “They Shall Not Die,” and “Come of Age” “Are. 
‘Now Available in Book Form ‘ 


That's one thing I ain’t never 
cotto 


2 
5 
i 


It’s of little actual moment how 
the play comes out. Ada is run over 


man preacher, who, 40 if a day, 
has used the car to bribe the lad 
into marrying her. Pearl escapes 
Lov; -and Jeeter advises him to 
take Ellie May (with her harelip) 
to live with. him, because “‘he’ll be 
wanting a woman pretty bad now.”’ 
Lov and Dude go out into the field 
to find a place to bury Ada. 

But a dozen different endings 
were equally possible. And just 
there lies the 


one run down by an automobile 
would stir a helpless onlooker. Ex- 
cept, however, for the genuine but 
inarticulate love of Lov for his 
child-wife there is nothing to lift 
the drama into the realms of intel- 
lect and emotion which hitherto 
have been regarded as the drama’s 
province. 

“Tobacco Road,’’ therefore, can 
but seem to many—despite 
Broadway run—a _ disheartening 
piece of work. If the drama, if the 
novel, are to become nothing but 
reporting of events, photographing 
of a scene, with no attempt at a 
profounder understanding, litera- 
ture is in a bad way, indeed. 





THEY SHALL NOT DIE. A Play. 
By John Wecley. 191 pp. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

fie is so much explosive 

matter in the subject of the 
famous Scottsboro case, and 

there are so many firebrands be- 
tween the covers of Mr. Wexley’s 
play, that any one attempting a 
review of this drama is immediately 
placed on a hot spot. North and 
South—Gentile and Jew—every one 
who reads the newspaper accounts 
of the two trials in that cause 
célébre (and never was newspaper 
reporting more accurate and sin- 
cere) knows what passions were 
aroused, what prejudices fanned to 
fever heat. 

The writing of this play was not 
so daring of John Wexley, the skill- 
ful author of ‘‘Steel’’ and of ‘‘The 
Last Mile,’’ as was its production 
by the Theatre Guild. Calling for a 
cast of more than threescore actors 
and actresses (Mr. Claude Rains and 
Miss Helen Westley starred in the 
piece), with another score of super- 
numeraries, the drama wag a pro- 
duction worthy of any producer’s 
mettle. What, however, was the 
expected gain from such a theatri- 
cal display one can but wonder. 





Was it sympathy for the several 
Negro youths on trial in Alabama— 
for the second time on trial—for al- 
leged rape 2) was it simply the 
honor of ha put on a huge stage 
show? For it cannot be denied that 
“They Not Die,” as cast and 
staged -€t' the Royale Theatre in 
New York last February, was a 
powerful stage show of mammoth 
dimensions. 

Our guess is, nevertheless, that 
considerably. more was in train than 
a@ mere presentation. For, after all, 
presentation of any subject, lét us 
say one of the chronicle plays of 
Shakespeare, and not today but in 
that dramatist’s own time, could at 
best be but a secondary considera- 
tion. No. The getting across to an 
audience of some idea is the pur- 
pose of drama; unless some idea is 
got across to the audience, drama 
fails. © 


And here the idea is that of jus- 


tice; Mr.. Wexley’s burning drama 
is throughout a plea for justice, 








play across as good theatre, not 
merely as argument of an abstract 
thesis, gives us the familiar spec- 
tacle of venal public officials. There 
can be no doubt that there are 
venal officials, high and low, as 
there have always been those in 


Heary Hull im the Role of Jeeter Lester in “Tobacco Road.” 


not only in the case of these youths 
on trial but in every situation. 

We have said the situation is 
loaded with explosives. It is. More- 
over, we wish to register a protest. 
Mr. Wexley, in order to put his 





The French Voyageurs 


TORONTO DURING THE 
FRENCH REGIME. A History 
of the Toronto Region From 
Brule to Simcoe, 1615-1793. By 
Percy J. Robinson. Ilustrated 
by C. W. Jefferys. 254 pp. Lim- 
ited Edition. Series of the Cana- 
dian Historical Studies: A Li- 
brary of Historical Research. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $10. 

RONTO, so much younger 
than her sister cities of Can- 
ada, has been celebrating her 
centenary, and Mr. Robinson’s 
scholarly research and presenta- 
tion of the history of the region 
antecedent to her birth is, indeed, 
a fitting observation of the occa- 
sion. He does not touch her nar- 
rative after the founding of the 
city, but brings it down to the com- 
ing of Governor Simcoe, who at 
once began the preparations that 
made possible her establishment. 





our sympathy comes from the fact 


Of this period of more than a hun- 





dred and fifty years covered by his 
history he says: 

Younger by two hundred years 
than Montreal and Quebec, To- 


It is this history of the wilderness, 





in Canada 


of wars, adventures and discov- 
eries, that Mr. Robinson has writ- 
ten, a dramatic and a thrilling 
story. As far as possible he has al- 
lowed those who carried on the ac- 
tivities of that long period to tell 
their own story in the documents 
they left behind them. But the in- 
evitable gaps in the continuity of 
such a narrative he has bridged by 
comment, biographical sketches and 
the weaving together of material 
obtainable from other sources. His 
volume presents the results of ex- 
tensive research which has yielded 
much new material and his han- 
dling of this shows training and skill 
in the use of modern methods of his- 
torical investigation and writing. 
He has carried through his task in 
accordance with the modern his- 
torical spirit. The greater part of 
his material is new matter. which 
has been brought to light within 





recent years. 


he leses confidence in the subse- 
quent development of the play. Not, 
of course, that it is not impossible 
they ,did ‘‘frame” the defendants, 
but because, purely as a theatrical 
device, the motif has been so over- 
played it no longer carries weight. 
And here, of course, we come to 
the whole intricate matter of this 
It is the sort 


take sides on; as no one could read 


the accounts of the trial and not - 


that, in their conviction, justice has 
been done; angther will take the 
opposite stand. 

For our own part, engaged on 
the matter solely in the task of 
criticism, we feel that .it is better, 
reading Mr. Wexley’s play, to for- 
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The Six Indian Villages of Warpoes, Nahtouk, Ispetenga, Sappokanican, Muscoota and Sherakopak Were Connected by Trails. The Wanderings of the Weckquaesgeck 
Trail, Which Wound the Whole Length of the Island,,Can Be Traced in Modern Broadway. 


Wearpass Should Be Warpoes; Nautauk Should Be Nahtowk; Scheyich Bi Should Be Schybichi; Shorakapok Should Be Sherakopak.) 


New Books for Boys and Girls: 


(Errata: 


By ANNE T. EATON 

Manuattran Now anv Lona Aco. By 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Clara 
Lambert. Ilustrated With Pho- 
- tographs Collected by the Aw 
thors and Maps by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell: 312 pp. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. $3.50 
ANHATTAN NOW AND 
LONG AGO” stands out as 
an artistic and able piece of 
bookmaking, and there is a 
gracious quality about the lovely 
photograph of the George Washing- 
ton Bridge on the jacket which is 
very inviting. Throughout the vol- 
ume the illustrations are weil 
chosen and well placed; text and 
pictures together make a particu- 

larly harmonious whole. 

The first half of the book’s 300 
pages tells of New York City as it 

in 1931; the second half 
first describes New York of 100 
years ago, and then goes back to 
the Island of Manhattan as the 
Indians and the early settlers of 
New Amsterdam knew it. 

New York of the present is de 
scribed through the experiences of 
those who, in various ways, carry 
on the work of a great city. In 
“Pair and Warmer” the ‘weather 
man,” Mr. Scruggs, sends out his 
predictions and warnings by which 
those in charge of generating 
plants, of buildings, markets, de- 
partment stores, ships and airplanes 
regulate their. plans for the day. 
Other chapters describe the harbor 


traffic, the loading of coal and lum- 


ber and the docking of steamers. 
Under ‘‘City Housekeeping”’ we find 
incoming railroads, subways, streets, 
buildings, street cleaning, a day in 
a big department store, food distri- 
bution and transportation during a 
heavy storm and snow removal. 
The second half of the book is 
simpler and more direct in style and 
makes better reading. These ac- 
counts of life in New York 100 
years ago, when the new packet 
boat The Eagle was launched and 
the strange new omnibus rolled 
along over rails embedded in the 
cobblestones; of what was happen- 
ing 300 years ago, when the Colo- 
nists from Holland landed in the 
New World, and earlier still when 
the red men were the only inhabi- 
tants of Manhattan Island, are well 
written, with understanding of chil- 
dren's interests and in a pleasantly 
vivid and readable style. Particu- 
larly valuable is the skill with which 
this second part of the volume con- 
nects the present with the past, 
creating a sense of continuity from 
the days when all the inhabitants 
of Manhattan lived in five Indian 


~ villages, to the complicated life of 


the city of 1931. 

Few children will read this vol-. 
ume from cover to cover, but for 
teachers and parents who want to 
give to boys and giris a sense of the 
complexity in the growth and life of 





a great city it will prove a rich 
storehouse of information. Since 
the book’s use will be primarily for 
reference, a less conversational 
style in the section dealing with 
present-day New York would have 
answered the purpose and would 
have been more pleasing. 

‘‘Poems” on seagulls and tides 
and ferries and other topics men- 
tioned in the text are included. They 
suggest the so-called poems that 
boys and girls sometimes enjoy 
making, but they are not likely to 
prove very interesting to young 
readers. There are two excellent 
double-page maps showing the set- 
tlement of Manhattan Island 100 
years ago and the island as the In- 
dians knew it; smaller maps; a re- 
gional index with ten trips on Man- 
hattan, and a bibliography. 


Monxer-Do. By Margaret Evans 
Price. With Many Illustrations 
by the Author. 149 pp. New 
York: Harper 4 Brothers. $1.50. 

For children, and for some older 
readers as well, stories about 
monkeys have a perennial charm, 
as the popularity of such old fa- 
vorites as ‘‘Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,"’ 











by Otis, and Henry Drummond’s 
“The Monkey That Would Not 
Kill” abundantly prove. In Anne 
Parrish's ‘Floating Island,” the 
monkeys who carry off Dinah pro- 
vide one of the lively episodes of 
that delightful tale, and for many 
years the Banderiog in Kipling’s 
“Jungle Books” and Thumb, 
Thimble and Nod in Walter De La 
Mare’s ‘‘The Three Mulla Mulgars” 
have continued to fascinate a large 
number of readers. 

This year, in addition to Honoré 
Morrow’s and W. J. Swartman’s 
“Ship’s Monkey,” we have this 
Pleasant and unpretentious story of 
a little African monkey captured in 
his native forest by David, an 
American boy. It is because David 
has always wanted a monkey that 
he contrives not only to capture 
‘“‘Monkey-Do,”’ as he calis him, but 
to conceal him on the steamer until 
his parents are reconciled to the 
idea of his new pet. It is decided, 
however, that the monkey must be 
left behind in the Marseilles Zoo, to 
be boarded there until David and 
his family can call for him on the 
way back. Before their return 
Monkey-Do’s further adventures 





grinder, he is at last. taken to Paris, 
where he and David meet again. 
The story ends very satisfactorily 
with David’s decision to part with 
his pet because he realizes that the 
monkey will be happier, safer and 
will live longer if he is carried 
back and set free in his native 
country. The drawings are lifelike 
and humorous, and both text and 
illustrations show a genuine liking 
for animals. Boys and girls from 
eight to ten will enjoy the book. 





comes. 0 eee ee ee ee 
Jungle. By Charlotte Chandler 
Wyohefy. | Inustreted by Kurt 
pp. New York: Long- 

mans, Green & Co. $2. 
This is the story of a little Hindu 
girl of the pariah class living in a 
jungie village in Southern India. 
We see her first with her brother 
through the palm-leaf sides 


the master’s family were caste peo- 
ple and Jothy’s family were pariahs 
or outcasts, the two children were 
not permitted to go inside the house 





From the Jacket for “Manhattan Now and Long Ago.” 


or the wedding pavilion. Through 


Doc-orra., By Esther Kimball Harts- 
horne. IUustrated by Cleanthe. 
Unpaged. Red Bank, N. J.: 
Btone’s Throw Press. 
The author has given her verses 
@ modest title, nevertheless these 
jingles describe with some aptness 
a large number of dogs, and the ac- 
comparying drawings are charm- 
ing. There is a dog for every letter 
of the alphabet from Airedale to X, 
Y, Z—the unknown quantities that 
represent the three tiny puppies 
whose portrait is the last one in 
the book. Children will enjoy find- 





appeal to dog-lovers of any age. 
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EXPLORING THE UPPER AT- 
MOSPHERE. By Dorothy Fisk. 
Introduction by Henry oe 
Brose. Illustrated by Leonar 
Starbuck. 166 pp. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $1.75. 

} {~ is a first-class book for 

any one who wants to grai- 

ify his curiosity about the 

stratosphere and find out 
what it is and what is its signifi- 
cance for earth-dwellers. It is hot 
from the griddle, too, for the scien- 
tists have only recently begun to 
find out and to guess about these 
things themselves. One might call 
the stratosphere the newest frontier 
the world has yet found. And here 
is a book about it—the very first, the 
publishers declare, to explain and 
describe it in language apt for gen- 
eral reading. Henry Leopold Brose, 

Professor of Physics in the Uni- 

versity of Nottingham, vouches for 

the scientific dependability of the 
book, saying that ‘‘hGwever unor- 
thodex the author’s manner, her 
facts are carefully accurate, and 
her matter will bear the most or- 
thodox scrutiny.’’ As for her pres- 
entation of her facts, it is very 
delightfully, as Mr. Brose calls it, 
‘“‘unorthodox.’’ There is hardly a 
dull or prosy sentence in the whole 
book. Miss Fisk has, in the first 
place, an outstanding ability for the 
putting of scientific fact into sim- 
ple, clear and easily understandable 
language, her interest in her sub- 
ject is intimate and warm and she 
has wit, humor and whimsical 
fancy which she lets loose to play 
with the scientific ideas and theo- 
ries with which she deals. The con- 
vequence is that the reader ad- 
vances on the journey into the 
stratosphere upon which she leads 
him to an accompaniment of amus- 
ing — stand comment, pic- 





Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 





turesque phrasing, humorous state- 
ment. Sometimes she takes for a 
little while a romantic or esthetic 
viewpoint and gives to her theme 
an unexpected appeal and glow. 
Miss Fisk approaches her subject 
from the historical side and re- 
counts the attempts of man to ex- 
plore the atmosphere immediately 
above the earth and the rapid de- 
velopment of his desire to go on 
and up, and ever higher. As she 
takes the reader on the same jour- 
ney she acquaints him with the 
characteristics of the several lay- 
ers enveioping the earth, describes 
the various ways in which man is 
trying to pierce their secrets, as- 
sembles the sum total of what he 
has learned, tells how sound-waves 
have helped in measurements of 
height, what has been learned 
about ultra-violet rays and how 
they revealed the existence of the 
thin ozone layer thirty miles above 
us and its service to mankind in 
warding off their full force and so 
making life possible. She describes 
the paths of radio-waves, discusses 
the Polar Lights and considers the 
enigma presented by cosmic rays. 
The author gives to the atom its 
due importance in the interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena she reports, 
even while she is gibing a little at 
the physicists about its place in 
their latest scheme of things, call- 
ing it “the leading lady of physics” 
and ‘‘the spoilt darling of popular 
physics’’ and ‘‘a Victorian lady en- 
veloped in crinolines.’”’ But she 
turns her merriment to good use, 





Premiers and a Queen 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER 
MINISTERS. By Sir John Mar- 
riott. 236 pp. Illustrated. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. $3.50. 


HAT Sir John Marriott knows 
his Victorian era goes without 
saying. He is a _ lifelong 

Oxonian. He has sat in Parlia- 
ment. He has absorbed the litera- 
ture of the twentieth century. He 
has breathed its atmosphere. Nor 
is there any question as to his 
literary competence. For many 
years he has been one of those 
journalists who are known respect- 
fully as publicists. He writes books. 
To reviews and newspapers he con- 
tributes articles weighted with 
authority. 

About this book there arise two 
questions, of which the first is sim- 
ple. However excellent it may be, 
is there a place on the shelf for an- 
other volume on Victoriana? Is 
not the Queen entitled to a morato- 
rium? 

We should have thought that, for 
the time being, Melbourne and 
Peel, Disraeli, Palmerston and 
Gladstone, had received their fair 
share of the limelight, nor are we 
able to see in what way Sir John 
Marriott has added to existing por- 
traiture of these celebrities. Pdssi- 
bly he may familiarize American 
readers with the less advertised 
Prime Ministers—Derby and Rus- 
sell, Aberdeen, Rosebery and Salis- 
bury. 

The second question concerns the 
interpretation itself of the period, 
and here, as we think, this book, 
like others, distorts the perspective. 
There is a danger that an entirely 
false impression of a great phase of 
history may be spread abroad. 

A recent work of reference has 
described the Liberal party in Great 
Britain as almost extinct. Accord- 
ing to numerous pronouncements 
by authoritarians, ecclesiastical, 
economic and political, liberalism 
has been superseded, and govern- 
ment is no longer representative. 
The world is swept by a great reac- 
tion. 

But it is not this epilogue to the 
Victorian era that Sir John Mar- 
riott is discussing. It is the era 
itself, and was that era what he 
sets forth? Frankly, we are un- 
convinced. 

Among the miscaiculations of the 





ex-Kaiser was a certain impression 


of the British throne. He believed 
that the sovereign could give or- 
ders to the government and that 
these orders would have to be re- 
spected. 

It is similarly that Sir John Mar- 
riott writes of ‘‘Queen Victoria and 
Her Ministers.” He does not sug 
gest that a more veracious title 
would be ‘‘Ministers and Queen Vic- 
toria.’’ The people of England did 
not then and do not now regard 
their govermnent as royal. To them 
it was, and it continues to be, par- 
liamentary. 

Literature follows the line of least 


resistance. To write of the Vic-|. 


torian era in terms of Victoria is no 
longer difficult. One has merely to 
study letters and biographies which 
are easily available. Ireland and 
India and Egypt—they were annoy- 


ing details in a lady’s corre- 
spondence. 
The real decisions were not 


reached in palaces. The real dis- 
cussion was not conducted through 
the postman. Day by day, the two 
houses of Parliament resounded 
with questions and debates. Week 
by week, Downing Street was elec- 
tric with statesmanlike delibera- 
tion. In most of this discussion, it 
was actually out of order even to 
mention the sovereign nor was the 
sovereign permitted to express any 
opinion, direct or indirect, that 
could be quoted. She was as re- 
mote from affairs in that sense as 
the Grand Lama of Tibet. 

That the Queen attacked Glad- 
stone in private and acclaimed 
Disraeli in public is very true. Sir 
John Marriott alludes to the epi- 
taph which, at her own expense, the 
Queen added to Disraeli’s tomb: 


To the dear and honoured mem- 
ory of Benjamin, Earl of Beacons- 
field, this memorial is placed by 
his grateful Sovereign and 
Friend, Victoria, R. I. ‘‘Kings 
love him that speaketh right’’ 
(Proverbs xvi, 13). February 27, 
1882. 

Enough that the people had re- 
jected Disraeli in one of the great- 

est political overturns of which 
England has record, and that the 
Queen's gesture was not evidence 
of power—still less of the impartial- 
ity that Sir John Marriott some- 
what strangely attributes to her; it 
was evidence rather of an impo- 
tent petulance. P. W. Wis0n. 


enlivening and clarifying with it 
the modern concept of the atom 
and of its importance in the struc- 
ture of the universe. Miss Fisk's 
k is worthy of cordial recom- 
sendation as an introduction to 
what is thus far known about the 
environment of the earth and as 
an account and expila- 
nation of man’s efforts to explore 
the stratosphere and their signifi- 
cance. 


Flags of the World 


4 MANUAL OF FLAGS. Incorpo- 
rating “‘Flags of the World,” by 
W. J. Gordon. Revised, 

Additional Illustrations, 7 vV. 
Wheeler-Holahan. 294 pp. New 
York: Frederick Warne & Co., 
Inc. $8.50. 

sumptuous and compre- 
hensive volume has its origin 
in the work by W. J. Gordon, 

“Flags of the World,’’ which for 

Many years has been the important 

reference book on its subject. But 

it has been developed by Mr. 

Wheeler-Holahan along lines more 

of the textbook description, has 

been brought up to date and has 
been much enlarged by the inser- 
tion of many line drawings of coats 
of arms and badges. It carries also, 
as did the previous volime, plates 
in color of all the national flags of 
the world and of the less important 
in black and white. Being a British 
book, much space, about half the 
volume, is given to the royal stand- 
ards and to the various flags and 
ensigns of the United Kingdom, 
the dominions, colonies and other 
sections of the British Common- 
wealth, the navy, the army, munici- 
pal yachting and shipping flags. 
There is an instructive chapter on 
signal flags, while in the long chap- 
ter on national flags the reader will 
find listed all the nations of the 
world in alphabetical order, each 
with its flag pictured, usually in 
colors, described in concise terms 

and its history briefly set forth. A 

final chapter explains and describes 

the markings and code letters by 
which airplanes, both fighting and 
civil machines, can be identified. 


16th Century Costume 


ELIZABETHAN PAGEANTRY. A 
Pictorial Survey of Costume and 
Its Commentators, 1560-1620. By 
H. K. Morse. Special Spring 
Number of the Studio. New 
York: The Studio Publications, 
Inc. $4.50. 

S$ handsome quarto volume 
will interest and be very useful 
to all students of costume and 

its history and will be valuable for 
all who desire accurate information 
of that period for theatrical or 
pageantry purposes. For the gen- 
eral reader it offers delightful hours 
of escape from the present into the 
gorgeous scenes of Elizabethan 
times. Mr. Morse has searched con- 
temporary sources for descriptions 
and gomments and his text, which 
fills a goodly part of his pages, is a 
rare compilation of accounts by 
travelers of dress and deportment, 
of manners and customs, of new 
oddities of costume, in all the im- 
portant countries of Europe during 
the sixty years included. The illus- 
trations, most of them full-page 
plates, are from paintings of roy- 
alties, nobles, and other highly 
placed personages and of scenes in 
which such actors appear. A valu- 
able feature is a twenty-five page 
glossary in which is explained the 
meaning of terms employed in the 
description of civil, professional, 
ceremonial, ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary costume. 


Scruples Against War 
CHARACTER “BAD”: The Story 
of a Conscientious Objector. As 
Told im the Letters of Harold 
Studley Gray. Edited by Ken- 
neth Irving oo oe — 
portrait. ew 
Harper & Bveineve. $2. 
OR the great. majority of read- 
F ers the tale of the conscientious 
objector is a tale of the past, 
finished and done with, and they 
think of him as they did during fhe 





war as u cowardly shirker or as 


an absurd-looking religious fanatic 
who wouldn't fight because his re- 
ligious convictions forbade him to 
wear a uniform, or, maybe, to have 
buttons on his clothing. But here 
is something: different, something 
that those whose mental attitude to- 
ward the objector was and is merely 
contemptuous ought to read. For it 
is the story of one who came to his 
final conviction that he could not 
aid war in any way through a 
Gethsemane of thought and feeling, 
a wrestling with argument, an 
agony of prayer that must at least 
win the awed respect of all who 
read it, whether or not they agree 
with the statements and arguments 
that seemed to him convincing. At 
this juncture it has an added in- 
terest of timeliness because of the 
manifest increase in many quar- 
ters, and especially in religious cir- 
cles, of the belief that every indi- 
vidual who objects to war should 
refuse to fight. 

When the World War flamed out 
Harold Studley Gray was a student 
at Harvard, hailing from Detroit, 
where his family’had given him an 
environment of intellectual and cul- 
tural interests, high standards of 
character and conduct and a rich 
heritage of ethical and religious 
associations and inspirations. He 
went in the Summer of 1916 to work 
with the Y. M. C. A. in the German 
prison camps in England and was 
there for a little more than a year, 
a period of constant growth of 
conviction that he could not justify, 
for himself, any participation of 


any sort in effort for or about the 


jwar. The letters dealing with his stay 


in England set forth his spiritual 
and intellectual struggle over this 
matter and also pleasantly describe 
his daily work and recreations. 


Gray was sent to Custer Barracks, 








( Continued on Page 16 ) 





Evelyn Waugh’s Travels 


NINETY-TWO DAYS. By Evelyn 
Waugh. IUustrated with pho- 
tographs. 271 pp. New York: 
Farrar @ Rinehart, Inc. $2.50. 

YN WAUGH’S ‘“‘Ninety- 

Two Days’’ won me in its first 
chapter; in spite of a preju- 
dice established by the frontispiece 
of the author clad in shorts; in 
spite also of the photographic illus- 
trations which are of the snapshot 
variety, and badly reproduced, with 
often two unrelated pictures ap- 

pearing on the same page. Such a 

format suggests the banal mediocre 

type of travel book that.is so easy 
to write and so painful to read. 
But all this was forgotten in the 
pleasure of Mr. Waugh’s book. For 
some time there have been, here 
and there, symptoms that we are 
emerging from the distortion of 
truth and the tawdry self-exploita- 
tion of the travel books of the re- 
cent degenerate era, and return- 
ing to the fine tradition of such 
books as Doughty’s ‘“‘Arabia Deser- 
ta” and Stephens’s ‘Incidents of 

Travel in Central America.” D. H. 

Lawrence, Norman Douglas and 

‘Tomlinson led the way back to high 

standards in travel literature. And 

now comes Evelyn Waugh. = His 
book is a simple, straightforward 
record of a journey into British 

Guiana and part of Brazil. It is 

told with integrity, charm and 

humor. It even bears reading 
aloud, and that is a test which not 
many books survive. I happen to 
know the British Guiana “bush,” 

but if that were not the case I 

should still feel, after reading 

“Ninety-Two Days,” that I had 

personally experienced Mr. Waugh’s 

adventures there. And that is the 
essential quality in such a book. 
Early in the volume Mr. Waugh 


explains his attitude toward 
travel: 
When any one hears that a 


ae os oe eee 


is, “I Tian an you are going to 
collect material for a book.” 
And since no one but a prig can 
take the trouble to be always ex- 
plaining his motives, it is con- 
venient to answer ‘‘Yes’’ and 
leave it at that. But the truth is 
that self-respecting writers do not 
“collect material” for their books, 
or, rather, they do it all the time 
in living their lives. 

One does not travel, any more 





than one falls in love, to collect 





material. It is simply part of 
dovetion log’ revel Mamapueds tae 
m for they 
settle in Sussex, oe them- 
selves with the a farm 
and the , and inevitably 
they write ent | it; others move 
into high society; for myself and 
many better than me, there is a 
fascination in Borer pone ae and barba- 
rous places, d particularly in 
the berderiands. of om erm cul- 
tures and states of development, 
where ideas uprooted from their 
become 


in transportation. It is there 

— the experiences vivid enough 
to demand translation into liter- 
ary form. 

It is interesting that many of our 
best travel writers—D. H. Lawrence, 
H. M. Tomlinson, Norman Douglas, 
W. H. Hudson—have also been 
writers of fiction, and it seems to 
me significant that integrity is a 
striking characteristic of these au- 
thors who are novelists as well as 
travel writers. As their fiction has 
the vitality to stand on its own feet, 
so their non-fiction never descends 
to misrepresentation of fact. Te 
this, as it were, ambidextrous class 
of writers Evelyn Waugh and his 
brother Alec belong. In ‘‘Ninety- 
Two Days,”’ Evelyn Waugh tells us 
that 

Alec also is fond of traveling. 

Like me, poor fish, he lives by 

writing » 80 on one of our 

rare but m we 


Out of respect to_this fraternal 
pact, Evelyn Waugh mentions only 
incidentally the islands which he 
visits en route to British Guiana, 
and from Georgetown he hurries 
the reader almost at once into the 
interior, taking him by way of the 
Berbice River as far as Takama, 
and eventually across the Brazilian 
frontier. 

Of this journey Mr. Waugh writes 
divertingly of the difficulties of 
getting from place to place; adding 
that “‘it is by crawling on the face 
of it that one learns a country; by 
the problems of transportation that 
its geography becomes a reality and 
its inhabitants real people.’” He 
possesses the gift of conveying to 
the reader the flavor of his travel 
experience. Bian NILes. 
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Fin bas been a season of unusually good books... 





Just as some seasons are rich in good plays, so there are 
seasons which produce a far more interesting crop of books 
than usual. This spring of 1934 is one. It has seen the publica- 
tion of such books as Journey To The End Of The Night, 
While Rome Burns, Tender Is The Night, The Native’s Re- 

‘turn, The Robber Barons and The Postman Always Rings 
Twice, Our own publications have had some small share in 
making a visit to the bookstore an exciting event nowadays, 
and we herewith portray some of those books on this page, 

with short descriptions and a few disinterested comments. 





—_ 





THE UNPOSSESSED 





from THE INNER SANCTUM of | 

"SIMON and SCHUSTER by ROL ERY «Ne eee 

Publishers, 386 Fourth Ave., New York The life of the greatest a 
—————— oe , : ‘ basting of our futile “Intellec- 
cer of our times, in which tual” group as it exists in New 
his wife tells frankly and beau- | yo¢k in 1934. By a first novelist 
tifully of his genius and their | whowillgofar—quickly. $2.50. 
strange love triangle. $3.75. Ea ii a ii taalaea 





“A deeply felc and deeply 
moving book; a lyric work of 
art.” —Lewis GANNETT, 

The N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“In this enchanting volume 
there are romance, adventure, 
pathos and tragedy enough for 
half a dozen novels. Madame 
Nijinsky has created a work of 
art. This is a story which de- 
serves to become a classic.” 


burst, like a modern Pallas 
Athene, full panoplied from the 
aching head of Uncle Sam, Her 
utterance was racier than classic, 
and the bird of wisdom on her 
shoulder looked more like a 
mockingbird than an owl. But 
she was obviously a messenger 
of the gods.” —Time Magazine 


“The best novel of contempo- 
raty New York City we have 
read. As absolutely of 1934 as 





—The London Times This Side of Paradise was of - 
—= oS 1919.” —JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, 
, The New York Times 


hae 





THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
by CHARLES DICKENS 
Written by Dickens solely 

for his children at about the 

time he was working on David 

Copperfield, and now pub- 

lished for-the first time in book 





MODERN ART 
by THOMAS CRAVEN 


mr 


Wh 


~— 


The men, the movements, the 
meaning of Modern Art, writ- 
ten by the foremost art critic 
in America. With 34 full page 
plates and 378 pages. $3.75. 


“Ie ought to hit the whole 
business of painting like a bolt 
of lightning, scattering the deb- 
ris and clearing the atmosphere. 
It is a priceless book, lucid, en- 
tertaining and juicy, a steady re- 
flection of clear thought, in the 
flawless mirror of a fine style. 

“Who says book reviewers do 
not find compensation for their 
drudgery and incessant reading? 
Mr. Craven has squared my ac- 
count for months to come.” 

_ HERSCHEL BRICKELL, 

The New York Evening Post 
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BE EN ein se 


LAY mMOoRGAN 


FUN EN ROUTE 
Edited by CLAY MORGAN 
A book designed especially 

(in fact exclusively) for people 

who want to have fun while 

traveling on trains, planes, or 
camels. An unbeatable ennui- 
chaser. $2.00. 





MASTER CONTRACT 
by P. HAL SIMS 

A new full sized work by the 
greatest bridge player of them 
all, written particularly for 
those who like common sense, 
not for those who blindly fol- 
low systems. $2.50. 








NN 
Go To Your Bookstore 


ou will find there not only these books, but countless: others you will 
Y wish to look over and 





“Critic Craven's second book, 

~ like his first, is a series of bril- 
liant biographies ornamenting 
"his chief theme: true art should 

* be representational and born of 
a passion to interpret life. Such” 

a standard automatically con- 
demns abstractionists like Pi- 
casso or Braque, whom Mr. 
Craven damns with glee. Most 








haps own. 
If you would like to own any of the books described in this adver- 
tisement and you are not near a mail this coupon either to your 
bookseller or to us, Simon and Schuster, Publishers, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
Please send me a copy of 
(-) Modern Art ($3.75) (1) Nijinsky ($3.75) |) Fun En Route ($2.00) 
CI The Life of Our Lord ($1.75) () The New Dealers ($2.75) 
(- Master Contract ($2.50) (1) The Unpossessed ($2.50) 


THE NEW DEALERS 
by The Unofficial Observer 
The low-down on the higher- 
ups of the Roosevelt Revolu- 
tion, telling which do their 
jobs well and which don’t. By 
a famous (but anonymous) ( 


= 














readers will find his statements 7 Name 
as exhilarating as a home run.” | Washington correspondent. Pra BESS 
Time Magazine BAN. asa... a Le maces fa - 


CI aaftenclosing cash, you will pay postage. [] Send C.O.D. I will pay the few cents postage. 
Ss" 
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A BACKWARD GLANCE 


By Edith Wharton. The 


Times. “A rich, warm 
; ss her own in its sincegity, 
its charm and grace.”-—Chicago 
Tribune. 3rd large printing. $3.00 
pi 
SECRET SERVICE 
OPERATOR 13 


By Robert W. Chambers. 


a 

Civil War. “A fascinating romance 

with a realistic background ... a 
heroine whose 

excellent reading.” —Phila. 

Public Ledger. $2.50 


————————————EE 

PAGE MR. POMEROY 
By Elizabeth Jordan. The thrilling 
story of a man who tried to help a 
womens Ss Se ee eee 
into a kidnapping and 
plot. “Startlingly unusual.” mW. Y. Y. 
Times. $2.00 


SCARLET WOMAN 
=~, Octavus Roy Cohen. 
the wagging tongues of gossip label 
= Scarlet Woman, a Morgan 
i resourceful 


independent 
io neers tur Ghd Oe wenn 
human 


NAPOLEON Il! 

THE MODERN EMPEROR 
By Robert S t. “A a 
multitude of biographers Mr Sen- 
court stands out excellently.’ __N. vs 
Times. “An arresting book, = 
is of and many-sided 
interests.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 





THE PRINCE 

COMMANDS 
By André Norton. A “Graustark” 
for the younger readers. Ably written, 
it gives a lively picture of the pomp 
and ceremony of the court of Mor- 
vania, where plot and intrigue are 
trying to establish false claims to the 
throne. ——o and adventure, 
with a young American as hero. 
ates te by Kate Seredy. $2.00 


. At All Booksellers 
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EVE L¥N 
SCOT 


has ever written 


BREATHE ricse SLAIN 


“Mrs. Scott reveals herself once 
more. as an artist untouched by 
the little patterns and fashion 
to which mediocre talents flee. 
She has an intense, creative vigor 
unsurpassed among American 
writers.”-William Soskin. 350 pp. 
$2.50, Smith & Haas, publishers. 











Books and Authors 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION 

‘“‘Man’s Fars.”"" Andre Malrauc. 
(Harrison Smith ¢& Robert 
Haas.) June. 

“A Coo. Mmiwn.” Nathanael 
West. (Covici, Friede.) June. 

“Bran Gur.” Benjamin Appel. 
(Alfred A. Knopf.) July. 

“THe BacHetor Fiat Myrsrsrry.”’ 
R. A. J. Walling. (William 
Morrow & Co.) June. 


“Amorgtiz.”” Grace Livingston 
Hit. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany.) June. 


NON-FICTION 


‘*EaRLy AMERICAN Juws.” Lee M. 
Friedman. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press.) June.. 

“Tus Hunprepra Man.” Cecil 

Lenoir. (Claude Kendall.) 
June. 

“Wrrn «a Recxisss Praracs: Two 
Puiars.”” John Howard Law- 
son. (Farrar & Rinehart.) 
June. 











HE Bread Loaf Writers’ Con- 

ference of Middlebury Col- 

lege has awarded fellowships 

to Lauren Gilfillan, Frances 
Woodward Prentice, Josephine 
Johnson and Scott O’Dell, who were 
chosen from thirty-seven authors 
nominated by twenty-two publish- 
ing houses and magazine editors 
throughout the country. Miss Gil- 
fillan, author of “I Went to Pit 
College,’ was nominated by Henry 
Goddard Leach, editor of The 
Forum, and by Marshall A. Best of 
The Viking Press. Mrs. Prentice, 
nominated by Maxweil E. Perkins 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, is a 
a newspaper columnist and feature 
writer and is the author of a novel 
and of contributions to various 


com-| Magazines. Her narrative ‘‘Okla- 


homa Race Riot’’ was given the 


-| award in a prize contest conducted 
$5.00/ by Scribner’s Magazine and has 


since been reprinted in the volume 
“Life in the United States.” Miss 
Johnson, nominated by Edward C. 
Aswell, an associate editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly, is a contributor 
to the Atlantic, Harper’s, the 
Forum and other magazines. Her 
first novel is to be published during 
the present year. Mr. O’Dell, nom- 
inated by Ferris Greenslet of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, has 
published this Spring his first 
novel, ‘‘Woman of Spain.’’ The four 
recipients of these fellowships will 
attend the Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference to be held at Bread 
Loaf Inn, Middlebury, Vt., during 
the last two weeks in August. There 
they will study and confer with 
Hervey Allen, Julia Peterkin, Wal- 
ter Prichard Eaton, Gorham Mun- 
son, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, John 


Farrar and Archibald MacLeish, all 





Richard R. 
the publishing 
& Richard R. Smith, 
cently with Frederick A. 
Company, has severed his con 
tion with the latter firm aes 
opened an office at 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. He has 
just published a book by Dr. Daniel 
Starch entitled “Faith, Fear and 
Fortunes,"”” in which the author 
studies booms and depressions as 
manifestations of mob psychology. 
He suggests that in order to pre- 
vent depressions it is necessary to 
prevent booms, and that booms can 
be prevented only by checking and 
directing the national psychology. 


Smith, 
firm 


Argus Books, 333 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Il., will publish 
early in June a new book entitled 
“Oscar Wilde Twice Defended 
From André Gide’s Wicked Lies 
and Frank Harris’ Cruel Libeis, by 
Robert Harborough Sherard, Chev- 
alier de la Légion d’Honneur. To 
Which Is Added a Letter to the 
Author From Lord Alfred Dougias 





and an Interview With Bernard 
Shaw by Hugh Kingsmill."" This 


the imminent publication of ‘“‘André 
Gide: His Life and Work,” by Leon 
Pierre-Quint, and the possible pub- 
lication of Gide’s autobiography. 





Dodd, Mead & Co. have just re- 
ceived a set of character illustra- 
tions by Rockwell Kent for their 
prize novel, “Candy,” by L. M. 
Alexander. It will be published 
next September. The illustrations 
depict the six major characters in 
the story, including Candy herself, 
and, in addition, there are end- 
papers and a run-around jacket, 
both by Rockwell Kent. -‘Candy” 
was chosen from 1,500 manuscripts 
submitted in the recent Dodd, Mead 
prize novel contest. A new prize 
novel competition, in conjunction 
with Cassell & Co. of London, has 
recently been announced by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. It is open to all 
writers, whether or not they have 
previously had books published. 


The Furrow Press, 115 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
specializes in publishing plays for 
young people, announces for early 
publication ‘‘Abram in the Idol 
Shop,” a play based on an old Jew- 
ish legend. Apgother play, ‘“‘Chaff 
or Cheese,’’ based on Aesop's fabie 
of the country mouse and the city 
mouse, will be ready probably be- 
fore the end of June. Early in the 
Fall the Furrow cdg will sg 

“The Three Rings,”’ a retelling in 
prose of a part of Lessing's ‘‘Na- 
than the Wise.”’ 





Fifteen new volumes of adven- 
ture, detective and mystery fiction 
are to be published by the D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company on a single 
date in July under the collective 
title ‘“‘The Tired Business Man's 
Library of Adventure, Detective 
and Mystery Novels.”” Those who 
prefer not to buy their ‘‘escape”’ 
literature in wholesale quantities 
may buy the volumes separately. 





“(My Confessional’’ is the title of 
a new book by Havelock Ellis which 
will appear on the Fall list of 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Like 
his “Impressions and Comments,” 
“Affirmations,” &c., the new book 
will be a collection of brief articles, 
many of which ‘appeared in the 
Hearst newspapers last Winter un- 
der the title of ‘‘My Mail Bag.” 
They are Mr. Etlis’s answers to the 
many people from all over the 
world who write to him about their 
pr bl Pp sonal, social, relig- 
ious, domestic, sexual and philo- 
sophical. 


The subtitle of Nathanael West’s 
satirical novel, ‘‘A Cool Million,” 
which Covici, Friede will publish in 
June, is ‘“The Dismantling of Lem- 
uel Perkins.’’ Mr. West is the au- 
thor of ‘‘Miss Lonelyhearts.”’ 


Richard Aldington writes his pub- 
lishers, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
that his new novel, ‘‘Women Must 
Work,” is now 115,000 words long 
and that he hopes to finish it with 

another 30,000. The book, he says, is 
for women, especially all those who 
have had to fight for a living in the 
world. His great difficulty is that 
he has so much to say that he has 
a hard time deciding what to leave 
out. Why leave anything out? Her- 
vey Allen didn’t. 


The Rev. Charlies Francis Potter 
has prepared for. Fall publication a 
new book entitled ‘‘The Road to 
Happiness,’ described as a guide 
for modern people struggling for 
happiness Pi oon the confusions 
of modern life. Dr. Potter is the 
founder of the Humanist Society, a 
church that has attempted to break 
away from organized creeds. His 
books will be published by the Ma- 
caulay Company. 


Farrar & Rinehart will publish 
as a small book the Mary Austin 
articles running currently in The 
Forum under the title, ‘‘Can Prayer 
Be Answered?’’ Mrs. Austin is 
adding some material which will 
not be in the magazine articles. 























JOURNEY 32 
END & NIGHT 


“A 
have eyes 
sadly bie 
Herald Tribune. 
written with gusto and human 
edge.” — N.Y. World-Telegram. “The 
most disturbing and monstrous book 
yy oe of — and — 
power 

Los Angeles Times. : Me oad dc of a 
great writer."”—Boston Transcript. 


“A masterpiece that has to 
be read.’’— The New Republic. 


repartee kesta Goma 
to read and hearts to under- 
rm NY. American. 


darkly moving.’ 
“An 


**Hilari- 
*"—NLY. 





GINGER "GRIFFIN 


of Peking —far richer than 


hs fhe commoptin vce 
a melange 


of Mepach ts atch boxes, horse racing, 


and illicit love. Into this group 


comes a young English with 
one romantic experience 

short ava Stn tes Bock of ite 
92.50 LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Publishers 


















OPPENHEIM’S 
Latest Novel 


THE MAN 
WITHOUT 
NERVES 
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You haven’t finished MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY 
" until you have read the new book by Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall... MEN AGAINST THE SEA, 


the story the men who were set adrift. 4n Atlantic Novel. 
Pred. d< dy iretervelmprimiesrmmare nt 328 UTTLE, BROWN 
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without reservation» 


CIVILIZATION 
2nd printing $4.50 








Author of “1919,” 

JOHN “Tne ated Parallel”) 

Dos Passos 
<iniadindeeses tea wlde- 
awake Americen’s library. 

IN ALL 
COUNTRIES 

“Sim: as a record of 
tra it is superb. As a 
commentary on recent 
events, it is , a 





Best Sellers 
MATTHEW 
Josephson’s 


THE ROBBER 
BARONS 
The story of America’s rich 
men, the book that “is the 
best, the liveliest and 
i of the 


most 
works on the su 7? ae 
age ek 5 one Mie A 
should be meade com- 
pulsory reading.” —Forum. 
51st thousand, $3.00 


DOROTHY L. 
Sayers 


THE NINE 
TAILORS 


RE 
: 
BR 


House” 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ 








Three New Plays 


(Continued from Page 10) 
John Wexley has today few peers 
either in plot-sequence or dialogue. 
Hence, for those who can go even 


Die’’ purely as dramatic exercise, 
the play stands out as a paramount 
example of realistic theatre. For 
those who cannot so take this play, 
it is only fair to say that they will 
find the dramatist an ardent cham- 
pion of the condemned black men, 
distrustful of all the evidence which 
made for their conviction, an antag- 
onist. One must decide for one’s 
self whether to read Mr. Wexley’s 
work. 





COME OF AGE. The Text of a 
Play in Music and Words. By 


Addinsell. 116 pp. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran 4 Co., Ine. 
$1.50. ; 
HIS play, upon which the bril- 
Hant author of ‘‘A Bill of Di- 
vorcement”’ collaborated with 
Richard Addinsell, ig now in book 
form after its New York run. Asa 


infrequently are loaded with dyna- 
mite. This theory had to do with 


speech, with rhythms and with. 


manners of speech. Writes one of 
the authors, it is not clear which of 


} the two: 


For our own part, we wish very 
much we had not, either. And most 
emphatically do we wish that ‘‘Come 
of Age,’’ of beauties manifold and 
wistful, had not been selected for 


not for a moment believe that the 
accomplished Judith Anderson 
spoke her lines as writcen—short 
and staccato, with the ever-dinning 
bang of quickly-reached rhyme. And 
because he does not believe she 
thus spoke her lines the reviewer 
has dwelt at this length on a purely 
preliminary phase. For the two acts 
he read the speeches as printed. 
Then he tried—and aloud—breaking 
them up as he conceived one would 
do on the stage; and the effect, al- 
though not wholly satisfactory, was 
much more agreeable. Unless this 
is done, however, one is not likely 
to get through the play. 


As to the story itself, that is a 
Thomas Chatter- | 


different matter. 

ton, the boy-poet, who died by his 
own hand in the year 1770, is first 
dimly seen parieying with Death. 
A day is but a hundred years with 


Death, who at length consents to 
the young: man’s ‘‘coming of age,”’ 
not in hunger, but in pleasure and 
pain. So the time is today; and 
London, where for one month Chat- 
terton had worked happily. 


mind. And of the two plays the 
palm must go to the Italian. Not 
because Casella did not make the 
mistake of writing what must, for 
the most part, and reluctantly, we 
say it, be regarded in ‘‘Come of 
Age” as perilously close to jazz; 
but because he saw. and made clear 


Age,’’ shear away all our sympathy 
for the poet-youth who took his own 
life, and what have we? Despite 
stage lighting, the interwoven 
rhythms of the river, all else, 
merely the story of a love-sick boy, 
albeit a poet, who falls into the cal- 
loused hands of a flirtatious wom- 
an. A purely commonplace situa- 
tion. 

Much as we regret to record it, 
therefore, we can but say that in 
our opinion Clemence Dane and 
Richard Addinsell, for all the work, 
much of it highly artistic work, 
which they have lavished on ‘‘Come 
of Age,’’ have missed their greatest 
opportunity. At the same time, this 
is not to deny to the present play 
either poetic sensitiveness or some 
poetic achievement. The play has 
ironic value. The spectacle of ‘‘The 
Boy”’ in the toils of modern futili- 
ties—a poet mixing cocktails at 
a filirt’s behest! — gramophones 

Hollywood 


screaming— beckoning— 
there are elements of sharp satire 
here. It is in its irony, its satire, 





that ‘‘Come of Age” most heavily 
scores. 





German 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 
erations. But his attempt to exact, 
by means of shrewd cunning, a 
definite promise of this heritage 
from his father constitutes his sin 
and becomes the curse of his life. 
And when old Jacob, madly des- 
perate with grief over his favor- 
ite son, blasphemes his Lord and 
God, and even thinks weirdly hor- 


eee 


ET there is no dearth of allur- 
ing scenes in this book. Charm- 
ing and thoroughly human is 
the relationship between Rachel’s 
two sons, the youth and the child; 
they are fll at ease as they feel the 
dark, menacing hatred of their full- 
grown brothers, who are united into 





Letter 


tionship that grows up between old 
Jacob and his sons after they return 
without Joseph; now they are bur- 
dened with their father’s constant 
suspicion of their guilt in the dread- 
ful death of his favorite. More and 
more clearly they see that they have 
not rid themselves of the detested 
beautiful boy, that they must con- 
tinue living with him and his mem- 
ory even though everything gradu- 
ally falls back into the dull ordina- 
riness of their everyday work. 

The work stops at this point, for 
the time being. We feel, however, 
that these authors, Ponten as well 
as Mann, have chosen subject-mat- 
ters that provide ample material for 
work and study to last a lifetime. 

Gasareis RSUTSR. 










@ by NAT J. FERBER 


POWERFUL. sweeping story of a jewish 
|.“ +family which drifts to New York from 
the ghettos of an Austrian village and emerges 
as an “American dynasty”. Four of the broth- 
| ers make every effort to forget they are Jews: 
>. the fifth stays among his people and remains 


: Five 
Silver Daughters 


@ by LOUIS GOLDING 


NEW novel by the author of MAGNOLIA 
‘ STREET.“Full and rich, well-seasoned and 










rounded and unhasty and wise... It is warm. 
vital, human, and overflowing with compas- 
sion and tolerance.”—-N. Y. TIMES. $2.50 


totiond Yord 


@ by DAVID FROME 





grey Welshman 
who gets up in Inspector Bull's 
cases. Mlustrated by Ed. Calman. $2.00 


we Boiling Point 


" Yet” 
by H. R. KNICKERBOCKER 


ussia, Youth 


AND THE PRESENT-DAY WORLD 
%' 





@ by F. E. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


NN HIS first book since ADOLESCENCE, the 

result of many years of study in Europe. 

Tr. Williams shows how the Russian experi- 
ment has proved that the proper training of 
youth will do away with neuroses and the need 
for psychiatrists. Mlustrated with photographs. 
$2.50 
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Scribner Successes 


The Saga 
of the 


Comstock 
Lode 


Boom Days in Virginia City 
by Geo. D. Lyman 
How “‘the boys,’ the hard- 
rock men, took millions out 
of Sun Mountain in Nevada. 
“Wild, romantic, fantastic, 
gallant.""—New York Times. 

Second Big Printing 
$3.50 








“It has been months 
since anything by an 
American writer has 
given me such good 
reading as this.” 
—Harry Hansen. 


“Once again he has is- 
sued a promise that is 
more exciting than 
most of his contempo- 
raries’ achievements." 
—Time Magazine. 


Tender 
Is the | 
Night 


the new novel by 


F. Scott 
Fitzgerald 


Author of “’ The Great Gatsby, 
etc. 


“A grand affair.”’ 
—New York Herald Tribune. 


ony feel as you read it, 
that you will Leapel for- 
get it... . The people 


are men and pero of 
tremendous 


_—, fine things a 
—Gilbert Seldes. 


$2.50 Everywhere 





Hay 
Dieting 


Menus and Receipts 


by Josephine Boyer 
and Katherine Cowdin 


The book that translates Dr. 
Hay's famous dietetic ideas 
into practical and delicious 
menus for all occasions. For 
every one who likes to eat— 
Hay dieter or not. 

$3.00 


at all bookstores 
Charles Scribner's: Sons 








Books in Brief Review 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Battle Creek, Mich., in the Spring 
of 1918, a few weeks later to Fort 
Leavenworth to the Disciplinary 
Barracks, then to Fort Riley, Kan., 
where he tried hunger-striking, and 
afterward for refusing to police 
the parade ground was tried in 
November by court-martial and 
sentenced to twenty-five years’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor. After 
spending almost a year of this sen- 
tence at Fort Leavenworth and in 
the military prison on Alcatraz, in 
San Francisco Bay, the sentence 
was remitted and he was ‘‘dishon- 
orably discharged’”’ from the army, 





his certificate endorsed ‘‘character coll 


bad.’”’ 

Mr. Brown, who has edited the 
letters, supplies an introduction and 
explanatory paragraphs between 
the letters, which were almost all 
written by Mr. Gray to his mother 
and father. Mr. Gray provides also 
an ‘“‘Epilogue,’’ written last Febru- 
ary, in which he outlines his life 
since his discharge and says that 
his convictions ‘‘remain essentially 
unchanged.’’ 


American Names 


OKLAHOMA PLACE NAMES. By 
Charles N. Gould. Portrait 
frontispiece. 146 pp. Norman, 
Okla.: University of Oklahoma 
Press. $1. 

'VER since the turn of the cen- 

‘, tury Mr. Gould has lived and 
worked and played in Okla- 
homa, his occupation having been 
the study of geology and its teach- 
ing in the university and his hobby 
research into the origin, history and 
significance of its place names. He 
has written much upon the State’s 
geology, and now, having retired 
from active work in that line, he 
has brought together his notes upon 
the names of its cities and towns, 
counties, streams, mountains with 
which he has been amusing himself 
for so long. Linguistic origins have 

had much attention from him, a 

theme that is of interest everywhere 

in this country where so many races 
and nations have met and mingled 
and left their signs manual in the 
form of place names ever since the 
days of the first explorers. He 
finds these names in Oklahoma to 
be largely of English and Indian 
origin, with a small percentage of 
them, mostly applied to streams and 
mountains in the eastern part, of 

French derivation, while in the ex- 

treme western part are a few of 

Spanish origin. The name of the 

State was given to it in 1866 by a 

Choctaw chief, the Rev. Allen 

Wright, whose portrait, a fine-look- 

ing man in civilized attire, forms 

the frontispiece. It is a combina- 
tion, says the author of two Choc- 
taw words, ‘‘okla,’’ meaning peo- 
ple, and ‘“‘humma” or ‘“homma,”’ 
meaning read. After his exposition 
of the linguistic origins of the more 
important place names in the State, 
Mr. Gould takes up in order the 
names of mountains and streams, 
of counties and county seats, of 
postoffices and towns, and finally 
of such historic names as those of 
forts, first postoffices, old-time 
names, obsolete terms and names of 

‘ghost towns” that once were im- 

portant but have now sunk into ob- 

livion, discussing and explaining 
their origin and significance. 


Mary C. Wheeler 


MARY C. WHEELER. Leader in 
and Education. Blanche 
Tius- 
trated. 245 PP. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Company. $2. 
OOKS like this have a double 
value. Not only do they de- 
scribe careers of worth-while 
achievement and the development 
of personalities that have wielded 
long continuing influence but they 
also mirror the social history of lo- 
calities and sections, thus aiding 
the student of history to build up 
an accurate and colorful mosaic of 
the social story of the nation. Mary 
C. Wheeler’s life began in Concord, 
Mass., in 1846 and ended in Provi- 
dence in 1920. All the earlier years 
were spent in Concord while that 





little town was still the creative 








centre of American culture, and 
among her friends were the Emer- 
sons, the Alcotts, the Thoreaus, all 
its people who were helping to 
write its name large in the story of 
American literature. Afterward 
came a good many years and parts 
of years spent in Europe studying 
art and languages and literature 
and getting ready, along with peri- 
ods of practice and study in the 
United States, to be a teacher of 
art. 

After several Winters of teaching 
she established in Providence her 
own school which was soon devel- 
oped to include elementary grades, 
academic courses and a regular 
lege preparatory department. 
Throughout its curriculum study of 
art was stressed, there being re- 
quired courses in drawing and 
painting from the primary grades 
to its final year, an experiment in 
educational theory and practice 
which in the early Eighteen Nineties 
was unique in the United States. 

Every Summer Miss Wheeler 
took a party of her students to Eu- 
rope and guided them in their study 
of museum treasures. Her school 
flourished, she established branches 
in this country and in Europe and 
greatly expanded the original insti- 
tution. Pupils came to her from all 
sections of the country and years 


afterward sent their daughters/ 


back to profit by her teaching and 
her fine personality. 

The pictures of Miss Wheeler that 
illustrate the book show her to have 
been a beautiful woman. But one 
forgets that when reading her bi- 
ography in admiration of the beauty 
of her career. Through her school 
and her own character she made of 
her life and work an influence of 
no small consequence in the es- 
thetic and intellectual development 
of her community. 

Mrs. Williams, who writes the bi- 
ography, is Miss Wheeler’s niece 
and has collected her material from 
her aunt's letters, her own recol- 
lections, notes and memories of rel- 
atives and friends and other simi- 
lar sources, which she has woven 
together to form a complete record. 
So much of it, and especially that 
part dealing with her subject’s 
childhood in Concord during the 
Eighteen Fifties and later, is richly 
supplemented with family and com- 
munity life, the customs of the time 
and place, the personalities that 
come into the picture, that it is 
valuable and interesting for its con- 
tribution to our social history. 

The student of American life dur- 
ing the later half of the nineteenth 
century will find in the story of 
Mary Wheeler's young womanhood 
and maturity an interesting ex- 
ample of how one woman suceeded 
in living the intellectual life and in 
finding friends with whom she 
shared its pleasures all through a 
period at which a later generation 
likes to scoff. And the story of her 
childhood seems to prove that youth 
could be happy and wholesome even 
under the Puritan discipline that 
still flourished in New England 
eighty years ago. « 

Mrs. Williams has done an excel- 
lent job in the writing of this mem- 
oir, which is intended especially for 
the alumnae, pupils, friends and fu- 
ture students of the Mary C. 
Wheeler School, for she has exer- 
cised admirable restraint and at the 
same time has succeeded in making 
the reader realize the beauty, the 
fineness, the charm and the force- 
ful and capable qualities of her 
aunt’s character. 


“If there ig any doubt as to 
whether you need a shave or a hair- 
cut, you do need it. And that goes 
for a lot of other things of personal 
character.’’ Little, Brown say this 
counsel appears—with more—in R. 
W. Sherman's ‘‘If You Want to Get 
Ahead,’’ which they are publishing. 


Mischa Elman, Harold Bauer, 





all say that ‘‘The Art of Enjoying 
Music’’ (Whittlesey House) is a 
fine book. Sigmund Spaeth is an- 
other musician who likes it. He 
wrote it. 





WARWICK 
DEEPING’S 


SEVEN MEN 
CAME BACK 


His new novel is his finest since 
~ Sorrell and Son. It is the story of 
a : a man — charming, lovable, and 
ee brave—who had been a hero in 
¥ war, but now, in peace, seemed 
' to be a failure. $2.50 


ALFRED - A» KNOPF *NEW YORE 


THE DEATH SHIP 


By B. TRAVEN 


STORM 
JAMESON’S 
COMPANY 

PARADE 


Her most interesting and signifi- 
cant novel. The scene is London. 
the time is the period just after the 
war, and the many characters are 
drawn from ail levels of society. A 
vivid, dramatic narrative. $2.50 


ALFRED -A- KNOPF - NEW YORK 
















BERNARD 
SHAW 


Illustrated with woodcuts by JOHN FARLEIGH 
$2.50 DODD, MEAD 
The Sensational BASEBALL Myst 


DEATH +: DIAMOND 


By CORTLAND FITZIMMONS 
Author of “70,000 WITNESSES” 


Baseball fans! Mystery fans! 
Here’s the season’s smacko thrill. 
Who is the dread killer of the ball 
fields? What is he after? How is 
he caught? Read all about it in 
DEATH ON THE DIAMOND. 


At bookstores $2.00 
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RUSSIA in the 


making—the tremen- 
dous thrill of a new 
world emerging 
chaos — 
and igno- 







er 1 Yak 











sian who finds 
life no longer 
worth living — 
another to 


at last taken on 
areal meaning— 
and a girl who 
loves them both— 





by MAY EDGIITON 
author of “| Like You So itech” 
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CHANGE IN THE FARM. By T. 
Hennel. Tustrated by the Au- 
thor.. 201 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.75. 


being an English book its 
interest for American readers 
is chiefly that of sentiment, 
picturesque quality, literary sugges- 
tion. Such interests as these, it 
must be admitted, seem to have 
been the attractions that led its 
author to the inquiries that fur- 
nished the material and the labor 
of putting them into book form. To 
the English reader, whether farmer 
or not, with a considerable acquain- 
tance with country life and farming 
methods, it will give a very real 
cage of the changes that have 
been going on in English agricul- 
ture. 

Chiefly the volume deals with the 
past, with the methods, the imple- 
ments, the customs, the environ- 
ment of the English farmer of more 
than a generation ago, although the 
author is constantly comparing 
these old things with their modern 
equivalents, “and always with a 
touch of nostalgia for the days and 
customs that have so materially 
changed. His book, he says, pur- 
poses ‘‘to record some still existing 
aspects of traditional English hus- 
bandry’’ and endeavors to ‘‘make 
an orderly arrangement’’ of uten- 
sils, customs, old ways of doing 
things that were ‘‘familiar enough 





England’s Changing Land 


@ generation or two ago, but are 
now mysteries among the ancients 
and little cared for by the practical, 
unprosperous young farmers of to- 
day,”’ and so to condense it as to 
make it ‘readable by those who 
have loved the land without follow- 
ing the plow.” 

Mr. 
realistic and detailed, but he puts 
into them vitality and a creative 
vision and imparts to the reader 
something of his own wistfulness in 
the face of change and difference 
and something of his own emotional 
attitude toward the things that 
were. He describes in this way, 
which he calls making ‘‘a plain pic- 
ture or inventory,’’ the farmhouse 
of a well-to-do farmer and its out- 
buildings and accessories and the 
work that goes on in them, of 
dairyman, shepherd, carter and his 
stable and horses and oxen and 
wagons. He tells about hedges, 
ditches, the care of the land, plows 
and their use, ancient and‘ more 
modern; crops of many kinds, and 
their harvesting in both old and 
new style; threshing, house thatch- 
ing, cider making, mole catching, 
old farm crafts such as straw plait- 
ing and others, and similar phases 
of his subject. The book is written 
with much literary skill and no lit- 


tle charm, and the author's illus-| - 


trations, from wash and line draw- 
ings, are in harmony with its spirit. 





(Continued from Page 2) 

of rape and seduction must not be 
taken seriously. 

There is also, as we should expect, 
a@ piece on Shaw and socialism. It 
dates from 1905, when Shaw meets 
an old revolutionary hero—he is 
calied Joe Budgett of Balwick— 
Stalwart Joe—but other names, and 
other addresses, will do. Shaw 
visits the old man as he lies (for 
fifteen years, except when he gets 
out of bed to address a meeting or 
attend a Socialist congress) dying, 
and remarks: ‘‘Although I was not 
then old, and had no other feeling 
for the working classes than an in- 
tense desire to abolish them and 
replace them by sensible people, 
Joe’s cordial manner encouraged 
and set me at ease’’—(Joe had given 
his hand a strong hearty grip and 
said in resonant tones: ‘‘Do I at last 
see before me that old and tried 
friend of the working classes, 
George Bernard Shaw? 
you, George?”’ 

Joe’s reminiscences are to be 
cherished; they are the revolution- 
ary protest against the Liberal 
amelioration of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He protests against the Re- 
form Bill of 18382 because it gave 
the vote to the middie classes and 
not to the working classes; against 
Chartism because it did not go to 
the root of the matter and abolish 





Mr.: Shaw’s Basket 


kings, priests and private property; 
against Bright and Cobden and the 
red herring of Free Trade; against 
the Education Act of 1870 because 
it drove children into prisons of 
schools and drilled them into sub- 
mission and taught them to be 
more efficient slaves for their 
blood-suckers; against the Interna- 
tional as a compromise and against 
the Paris Commune as a provincial- 
ism; against everything and every- 


body, in point of fact, and never so | 


happy as when he is so; and so he 
becomes an Old Revolutionary 
Hero, and at his funeral there are 
(what memories the names stir!) 
Blatchford and Hyndman, Sydney 
Webb and Harold Cox, Jaurés, Ger- 
ald Balfour, Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Shaw. 

These are three (we think) indis- 





( Continued from Page 8 ) 


really bear to wash your face after 
that?” 

That the influence of Hollywood 
products, the American motion pic- 
tures, is profound is suggested 
by the lengthy reviews devoted 
here to Henry James Forman’s 
“Our Movie-Made Children,’’ and 
it is clear that the sane and sober 


turning out juvenile criminals re- 
ceives special attention. The youth 
of Sweden is demanding cleaner lit- 
erature and cleaner motion pic 
tures, and quite recently a petition 
bearing 126,000 names of young peo- 
ple called attention to the grotesque 
contrast between the noble ideals 
demanded of youth and the ques- 
tionable material sometimes fed 
| to it. 








1932, and we find them irresistible. 


Swedish Tenant Farmers 


Though American in origin, the 
study ‘“‘Our Movie-Made Children” 
has also a European slant, ‘‘includ- 
ing the Scandinavian,’’ in the opin- 
ion of gome social workers here. 


is,another America than 
the one Europe knows best,"’ 
declares Professor Fredrik 
Béék, member of the Swedish 
Academy, as he expressed his de- 
light of discovery in ‘“‘Life in the 
United States,’’ the collection of 
twenty-six narratives first published 
in Scribner’s Magazine and now ap- 
pearing in book form. 

Professor Béék likes the volume 
for its calm power, wholesome har- 
mony and minimum of hysteria and 
frivolity, and finds it exceedingly 
entertaining because of its agrees 
of material. This Swedish 
predicts a rich flowering of Proven: 
can literature when it becomes fully 
conscious of its abundant latent po- 
tential material. 

Atma Luise OLSON. 


Hennel’s descriptions are/|. 













.--but they forgot they 
could not chain a wo- 
man’s heart . . . 

A magnificent novel, based on 
the incredible true story of-an 
audacious man who set out, ia 
1836, to create an Empire ia the 
American Southwest. Packed 
with drama as thrilling as any 
newspaper headline, this novel 
reveals a forgotten chapeer of 
our border history and.unfotds 
the romance of two courageous 
people—a fighting frontiers- 
man and a superb girl. 


By NEIL H. SWANSON 


™ DHANTOM 
EMPEROR 


By The Axthor of 
THE JUDAS TREE 
PUTNAM’S 







$2.50 
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this Mormon «, 


mbeareing 


doctor for the “chacehi” te is fully re- 
vealed in this amazing biography. 


HOLY MURDER 


by CHARLES KELLY and HOFFMAN BIRNEY 
Mlustrated. $3.00 
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The Problem. of 
the Caribbean! 


@ Why is Cuba so continually the 
subject of concern to the American 
State Department? 


@ What factors keep the “Pearl of 
the Antilles” in constant turmoil? 


@ These and other pressing ques- 
red with directness 
and in detail in 


The 
United States 
and Cuba 


by HARRY F. GUGGENHEIM 
(former Ambassader at Havana) $2.50 
As all Bookstores 
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STOP PRESS! 


One of the most 
Significant books of the 
year by the first woman 
cabinet member—the Sec- 
retary of Labor of the 
United States. People at 
Work isa dramatic account 
of the author’s long expe- 

rience in labor improve- 

ment and of the great fight 
to curb local and national 
unemployment. $2.50 
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By R. HERNEKIN BAPTIST 
“This novel is impressive. deli- 
cate and Lary in ex! 

= “Chemanse Dane. $2.50 
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Two New John Day Pamphlets 
DISCOVERING CONSUMERS 


By M.C. PHILLIPS and F. J. SCHLINK 
Are Legisl and produ to give the con- 
sumer a break? 
ORDER ON THE AIR! 
By JAMES 


Calling for a New Deal in American broadcast- 
ing. Each 25 cents 
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JOHN DAY BOOKS 
386 FOURTH AVE- NEW YORK 
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By ISAAC ANDERSON 
Mr. PInKerTON Gogs TO SCOTLAND 
Yarp. By David Frome. 300 
pp. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2. 
. PINKERTON is a hero 
worshiper, and his hero is 
Inspector Bull of Scotland 
Yard. All he asks is to be 
permitted to watch the inspector 
at his fascinating work and, if pos- 
sible to help him. And he does 
help, rather clumsily, it is true, for 
Mr. Pinkerton is sadly lacking in 
finesse. This particular story be- 
gins with a wager. Pinkerton has 
made the timid suggestion that 
many murderers go unpunished be- 
cause nobody suspects that murder 
has been done. Bul) disagrees. 
“T’ll bet you,” he says, ‘‘there’s 
not a case of death from natural 
causes in the last two years that 
you can prove is murder. I'll bet 
you ten pounds.’”” Mr. Pinkerton 
recklessly takes the bet, and imme- 
diately regrets doing so, for what 
chance has he to win such a 
wager? Nevertheless, he does win 
it, in a curious roundabout way, 
for it is through him that a poison- 
er is brought to justice. Overhear- 
ing a bit of gossip, he passes it on, 
with results that are, to say the 
least, astonishing. It is Inspector 
Bull who does the sleuthing, but 
had it not been for Mr. Pinkerton’s 
naive intervention, it is quite pos- 
sible that the case might never have 
come to the attention of Scotland 
Yard. Anyhow, Inspector Bull pays 
the bet, thus ending a story that 
offers much good entertainment, 
even aside from the mystery 
around which it is built. 





Murper AMONG THE Nvupists. By 
Peter Hunt. 308 pp. New York: 
The Vanguard Press. $2. 

The manufacturer of the Water 
Sprite washing machine is much 
perturbed because Mrs. Amy Betts, 
the proprietress of the Temple 
Garden nudist colony, has been 
found dead, apparently electro- 
cuted, beside one of his machines. 
Since the machine is advertised as 
being fool-proof, the publicity re- 
sulting from such a death would 
be; to say the least, undesirable. 
That is why Mr. Fullilove, the man- 
ufacturer, wants Alan Miller, chief 
of the Totten Ferry police, to in- 
vestigate in order to establish the 


j/imnocence of the Water Sprite. 


Miller decides that the best way to 
obtain evidence will be to join the 
nudist colony and mingle with the 
fanatical devotees of unobstructed 
fresh air and sunshine. He hopes 
to remain incognito, but it soon 
becomes evident that some one 
either knows or suspects that he is 
not a bona fide nudist. The man- 
which this knowledge is 
brought home to him convinces 
him that Amy Betts was murdered 
and that her murderer is desper- 
ate enough to kill again rather than 
be discovered. Searching for evi- 
|dence is no easy task, for such 
things as broken cuff-links, blood- 
| Stained garments (or garments of 
any sort) are not to be found in a 
nudist colony. Miller carries of, 
however, and eventually captures 
the murderer after a series of ad- 
, Ventures that are always exciting 
|and sometimes amusing. Alan Mil- 
\ler, despite his official standing, 
| belongs in the ranks of gentlemen 
amateur detectives, and he is one 
of the most human of the lot. 








Tue House or CreePinc Horror. By 
George Worts. 256 pp. New 
York: Alfred H. King. $2. 

A drop of blood is found on the 
floor under a family portrait in the 
home of Benjamin Africa. That is 
a portent. It means, so Benjamin 
Africa tells his friend and lawyer, 
Flash Horton, that the head of the 
family is about to die. And when 
he dies, the old grandfather’s clock 
will stop. It has always done so. 
And so, when the clock does stop, 
one is not greatly surprised to learn 
that Benjamin Africa has been 
murdered. The Africas, it seems 
always die violent deaths. Horton 
calls the Sheriff, who immediately 

pects Mrs. Africa, a beautiful 








Eurasian much younger than her 
husband. What evidence there is 
seems to point to her, but Horton 
believes her to be innocent. He is 
almost sure that the evidence 
against her has been planted. 
While Horton is trying to find the 
real murderer—and this is no easy 
task, for the book is full of people 
who seem to be fully capable of any 
crime—there is another murder, 
and there are several attempted 
murders. Aside from the murders, 
there is evidently a lot of crooked 
work going on of one kind or an- 
other, all of which helps to befoz 
the issue. It makes a lively story, 
even though the events recorded do 
strike one as being rather wildly 
improbable. 





Tue Fata, Erement. By Edward C. 
Clark. 304 pp. New York: Em- 
pire Publishing Co. $2.50. 

For the sum of $2 you can buy 
a detective story by Dorothy Say- 
ers, S. S. Van Dine, Agatha Chris- 
tie, or any one of a dozen other 
writers who are turning out good 
crime fiction today. Why, then, 
should you be asked to pay 50 
cents more for a mystery yarn by 
an unknown author? Frankly, we 





New Mystery Stories 


do not know. Even if Mr. Clark’s 
story were better than the aver- 
age, which it decidedly is not, 
surely it would be wiser to sell his 
work at the regular price until his 
superiority has been demonstrated. 

‘The Fata) Element” is a fairly 
good story, although it has some 
grave faults. It deals with the mur- 
der of an artist who is found dead 
in his studio by his servant and an- 
other artist. There has been a re- 
cent snowfall, and there are no foot- 
prints in the snow excepting those of 
the two persons who found the body. 
This is a good beginning, for the 
question immediately arises: How 
did the persons who killed Cedric 
Broughton enter and leave the stu- 
dio without leaving footprints? The 
police choose to place a man on 
trial without attempting to answer 
that question, and the man is ac- 
quitted. The answer is found by a 
newspaper reporter who has a very 
lucky break. The greatest fault in 
the story is the delay in introduc- 
ing the characters who are most 
vital to the plot. To be sure, that 
frequently happens in real life, but 
in detective fiction the reader likes 
to meet all the characters early in 
the game. 





Latest Works of Fiction 


(Continued from Page 7 ) 


his credit, strives gratefully to be 
the best possible of husbands. 
Even with the improvement of his 
morals effected by Edith’s in- 
fluence, most of Eddie remains the 
typical loud-mouthed tough guy, 
characteristically iguorant, brain- 
less and cocksure. One may not ad- 
mire Eddie, but his portrait is a 
singularly lifelike and consistent 
creation. If in spots mildly off- 
color, the book depicts journalism 
in its lowlier aspects, with a truer 
semblance of reality than is gen- 
erally the case in novels of the 
press. 


“The Decent Thing” 


LITTLE SISTERS DON’T COUNT. 
By Maysie Greig. 309 pp. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc. $2. 

AYSIE GREIG writes in a 
style that covers ground at a 
great pace. Things happen 

before you can say knife, or ‘‘How 

silly.” Her story of a little sister 
who did count is more plausible and 
amusing—and less hectic—than her 
previous book, ‘‘Ten Cent Love.”’ 
Kay came to New York to visit 
her older sister, Angela, who was 
married to a fine chap, Lang. All 
three had had happy times together, 
and Kay adored the older pair. But 
on this visit Kay found their idea) 
romance gone to smash. Angela 
had found a fascinating admirer in 

Havana and proposed to divorce 

Lang and marry Quentin. Kay had 

noble and very firm notions about 

“the decent thing to do.’’ She de- 

termined to save the unprincipied 

Angela for the estimable Lang, 

even if she had to marry Quentin 

herself to save Lang’s happiness. 

After that reckless marriage, Kay 
must have wished often that she 
had remained a little sister who 
didn’t count instead of dashing in, 
with a martyr’s determination, fo 
mend broken lives. Through her 
meddling Kay learned a lot about 
love, sacred and profane. And May- 
sie Greig manages to salvage and 
combine the best features of both 
as a finale for Kay, which is prob- 
ably more than that pretty little 
prig deserved. 


Hopalong Cassidy 
TRAIL DUST. Hopalong 
and the Bar 20 With the Trail 
Herd. By Clarence E. Mulford. 
315 pp. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran 4 Co., Inc. $2. 
this chronicle Clarence Mul- 
| gers who has now published six- 
teen books about Hopalong Cas- 
sidy and the Bar 20, goes back to 
Hopalong’s earlier days, when he 
was earning his reputation as a 
sagacious and capable leader of 





cowboy. forces, and tells the story of 
his hero’s trip with a picked herd 
of 1,000 uniform 4-year-old long- 
horn steers up the long trail from 
Texas to the market at Bulltown 
far to the north. Red Connors told 
Mr. Mulford this story of Hoppy’s 
second trail herd, and Red, who 
had himself been a member of the 
party, knew more about Cassidy’s 
early days than any other man in 
the outfit. 

It is a simple, straightforward 
account of what happened from 
day to day in the course of the 
long and wearisome trek. But since 
each stop—Dodge City, Abilene, the 
Cimarron, the Staked Plains—was 
a rendezvous for roaring adventure, 
plenty happened. Though young, 
Hopalong was sagacious enough to 
deal with each trouble as it came 
and not to borrow trouble about it 
beforehand. There were trail cut- 
ters and false trail cutters, stam- 
pedes, floods, storms, many trials 
and delays, but he got the herd to 
market—and foiled a hold-up after 
he had pocketéd the $20,000 for the 
cattle. So there is abundance of 
action in this ‘tale, and superabun- 
dance of talk in that cowboy lingo 
of which Clarence Mulford is a past 
master. The talk often slows up 
the action, but all his cowboys are 
realistic and lifelike enough. 
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HOUSE Presents 


The Racial Myth 
By PAUL RADIN ®@ What is 
the truth i 


the doctrine 
Has a 


of Aryan — 
porn ge Fade he 
in this provocative book $1.50 
James Silk Bucking- 
ham 1786-1855 
By RALPH E. TURNER @ 
One of the great tinknowns of 
the 19th Century is resurrected 
in this book. i — social 
reformer, fighter, inventor of town 
his bi “4 a portrait of his 
age. pages. $5.00 
A Living from 
the Land 
By —s B. DURYEE, 
of N ) en “Parti 
semergrarnrs 
fore.”—Carl C. Tay: “1S Dene 
of Interior, Divi of Subsistence 
lomesteads. Titus. $1.50 
The Economics of the 
Recovery Program 
“To say, it fills a -felt want 
to "Book af-the- Month Club 
News. 3rd Printing. $1.50 
Time to Live 
By GOV 
SOE LAMBIDCE « 
and stirring — _ like start- 
ing ag in to al on 4 
The Art of 
Enjoying Music 





Life Begins at Forty 


By WALTER B. PITKIN @ 


If you do not own it already, 
More than 
$1.50 


4 000 ne Aaa 
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Ships, Guns, Men, and a Woman 


We Sail 





By Frederick Hazlitt Brennan 


Shove off for a cruise on the China Sea Patrol 
with the U. S. Destroyer Spearman —a ship 
with a bad name and a stormy destiny. Read 
this “sizzling behind-the- 
scenes story about the navy.” 

— N. Y. World-Telegram 
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STATE NAMES, FLAGS, SEALS, 
SONGS, BIRDS, FLOWERS AND 
OTHER SYMBOLS. 


Seals, 
Flowers, Birds, Songs and De- 
scriptive Comments on the Cap- 
itol Buildings and on Some of the 
Leading State Histories, with Fac- 
similes of the State Flags and 
Seals. By George Earle Shankle. 
Illustrated. 512 pp. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company. $3.50. 
. SHANELE gays that he 
spent three years of re- 
search collecting the infor- 
mation of which his book is 
a veritable storehouse. The wonder 
is, not that he put so much time 
into the task, but that he was able to 
accomplish the work in so short a 
period. As one turns the pages one 
marvels at the immense amount and 
variety of the facts he has brought 
. Much of his source ma- 
terial he found in the Library of Con- 
gress, but not even in that vast as- 
semblage of material could he find 
all that he wanted and to make his 
collection of facts complete he had 
to turn frequently to State libraries, 
State archivists, secretaries of State 
historical societies and sometimes 
even to persons not in official posi- 
tions whose special experience 
made it possible for them to give 
expert information. 

The author was moved to attempt 
this gigantic task by the fact that 
when he wanted some information 
about his native State he was un- 
able to find it anywhere. So he 
went to work to collect the desired 
data concerning not only his own 
State but all the others. He includ- 
ed the District of Columbia but not 
the Territories. It is a very useful 
reference book he has thus made, 
for apparently it is the only one 
that collects into a single volume 
this kind of information in such 
comprehensive and complete full- 
ness and variety. Each chapter is 
rich not only in the specific data to 
which it is devoted, but also in the 
allied information it contains. Each 
one is prefaced by a short general 
discussion of its theme and an out- 
line of the methods pursued and 
the difficulties encountered. 

Thus, in the chapter on State 





nicknames, there is first an account 
of the origin and significance of the 
word ‘“‘nickname,”’ a brief explana- 
tion of how nicknames came to be 
applied to States and their inhabi- 
tants, and then, taking the States 
in alphabetical order, the author 
recounts all of the numerous nick- 
names that have been applied to 
each one, explains the reasons for 
its use, sometimes inserts a quota- 
tion from some author fo show its 
appositeness, or from some refer- 
ence book to make its application 
plainer, and in the same way tells 
and explains the nicknames given 
to the State’s inhabitants. Foot- 
note references give the authority 
for all statements. 

Much unusual information is to 
be found scattered all through the 
book. Thus, the chapter on the 
origin of State names reveals that 
seven languages have contributed 
to the naming of our States, name- 


The Lore of These United States 


ly, Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, 
Dutch, English and American In- 
dian dialects. In this chapter the 
author shows when, by whom, for 
whom and under what conditions 
each State was named and traces 
the name back to its root meaning 
in its parent language. Equally 
authoritative, scholarly and full are 
the treatments given to each of the 
other State units of information 
Mr. Shankle has dealt with. 

For the benefit of those desiring 
guidance in seeking historical in- 
formation about the States Mr. 
Shankle has a chapter which lists 
by States several dependable his- 
tories of each one, with a brief de- 
scription of each, having been guid- 
ed in the selection by State libra- 
Trians. There is a full index filling 
over forty pages. The State flags 
are illustrated in colors and the 
State seals are in black and white. 

FLorencs FINCH K&LLY. 








Sydney 


his opponents to the absurd, which 
makes the extracts in this book 
from old Edinburgh articles, pam- 
phiets, even sermons, bright and 
vivid today. 

He suffers little, if at all, from 
the tarnish of time. The Plymley 
Letters, published in 1807, are bril- 
Hant arguments for Catholic eman- 
cipation. Mr. Pearson goes too far, 
however, in attributing to them 
“more than to any other cause the 
general feeling’’ in favor of that 
emancipation. Wit and sense, rea- 
soning of any kind, considerations 
of justice had no effect on stern 
and unbending Tories of the Well- 
ington-Eldon breed. Daniel O’Con- 
nell’s Roman Catholic Association, 
formed in 1824, presented the effec- 
tive argument of fear. Sydney Smith 
had tried to frighten the Tories 
with Napoleon, but after 1815 that 
bogy was not exhibited. For many 
years, however, Smith kept up the 
fight. He would appear at some 
meeting of clergymen, almost the 
solitary friend of the Catholics. 
When the Catholic Emancipation 





Miss Perkins 


( Continued from Page 1 ) 


for old age,’’ but there must be, 
Miss Perkins is convinced, some 
method of group insurance and some 
scheme of pension and insurance 
“which does not jeopardize the in- 
alienable right to work of the mid- 
dle-aged people in a community.” 
“The unimpaired right to strike 
when conditions become intolera- 
ble’ (a qualification which would 
hardly fit the average strike situa- 
tion) is set down as one of the es- 
sentials of “an adequate industrial 
citizenship,’’ and State or Federal 
laws fixing a minimum for child 
labor are regarded as essential to 
give effect to the pending child 
labor amendment if the amendment 
is adopted. 

Miss Perkins ends her interesting. 
and well-written book with a plea 
for cooperation. She sees ‘‘scant 
hope of permanent results” if the 
réle of government in industry is 
to be only that of a policeman. In 
its place she would have the con- 
ference method, with the govern- 
ment, industry and the workers 
represented and with ‘‘shuman val- 
ues’’ and economic balance as ends 
always in mind. It is not a new 
aim, and there is nothing novel in 
the arguments which *Miss Perkins 
marshals in its support, but her 
presentation of the case takes on 
special-interest because, on the 
whole, she seems to minimize the 
function of government. To the 
reader who can take Miss Perkins’s 
hopeful view of the situation, the 


ship, but as a process by which the 
people, with the help of government, 





Looks Ahead 


are themselves. moving in the di- 
rection in which, in their enlight- 
ened moments, they really wish 
to go. 


The Pony Express 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Kentuckian, whose freighting busi- 
ness expanded until it included a 
line of steamships along the Pacif- 
ic Coast; Bret Harte and Joaquin 
Miller, both of whom were at one 
time expressmen; the Renos, 
Jameses and Daltons, who per- 


fected the gentle art of train rob-|. 


bery; the heroic expressmen of Vir- 
ginia City and Deadwood; and such 
as Aaron Ross, 


at the top, who sat around, as the 
years passed,“and quietly and unob- 
trusively gathered in the dollars. 
The express companies’ heads kept 
out of trouble Jong after their col- 
leagues in railroading’ were in hot 
water, though some of their jug- 
glings with company income, in cer- 
tain cases, were not above reproach 


Smith 


Bill passed, he wrote to a Catholic 
friend: 

I rejoice in the ie which 
has been reared to Toleration, 
and I am proud that I worked 
as a bricklayer’s laborer at it—. 
without pay and with the envy 
and abuse of those who were un- 
favorable to its construction. 
This was two days before the 

death of his elder son. About to 
die himself seventeen years later, 
one of his “last acts was to bestow 
a small living of £120 a year on 2 
poor and friendless clergyman, a 
Tory in politics, who had struggled 
for many years on a third of that 
sum.” Sydney Smith was much 
more than a sayer of good things. 
He was a doer of them. 

As soon as he could support a 
wife, he married, in 1800, Cath- 
erine Pybus, in spite of her broth- 
er’s wrath at his politics and his 
poverty. He endowed her with all 
his worldy goods, six worn silver 
teaspoons. His wife was better off. 
She had a pearl necklace which 
was sold for £500. The : proceeds 
set the couple up in housekeeping 
at Edinburgh. They lived happy 
for forty-five years. |In 1803 he 
took his family to London. He soon 
made friends such as Sir Samuel 
Romilly, Sir James Scariett, then 
the leader of the bar; Sir James 
Mackintosh, Porson, Hallan, Lord 


for years. In his house he was 


always like ‘‘a wildly happy boy,” 
but there was mighty little in his 


i 


tered the hall, and the 
footmen, did not ip to 


F 


carrying 
pocket and changing into them 
on arrival. At first the servants 


his opinions for the sake of 
ity, but spoke his 
mind freely ot. oe < 
which did not increase his 
chances of preferment 


Better days were to come, and 
he deserved them. Mr. Pearson's 





By the second decade of the present 
century. the companies were inter- 
locked ‘‘with each.other and with 
the railroads, rendering the position 
of everybody secure and eliminating 
competition.”’ 

Then came the World War, the 
express companies were consoli- 
dated under government control, 
and the American Railway Express 
emerged from the shuffle. The ex- 
press business continued but the 
romance did not. It is only when 
it takes to the air that it can now 
compare in thrills with the old days. 












.“A GIFT OUT OF THE BLUE!” 


“Homely, genuine, inherently New England.” 
— NEW YORK TIMES 


“For genuine human interest, it is worth a 
bushel basket of dialect or regional novels 
. . » putting not only flesh on the dry bones of 
history, but life intoitslungs. Thisis real stuff!” 

—SAT. REV. OF LITERATURE 


“Here's life masquerading as a story; a 
fragrant restoration of Old Maine. Miss Field 
has done a lovely thing.”—N. Y. HERALD TRIB. 


“Has both authenticity and charm.” 
—BOOK-OF-MONTH CLUB NEWS 


"A fascinating narrative.” — BOSTON POST 


God's Pocket 
by RACHEL FIELD 
A romantic biography drawn mainly from 
the diary of Capt. Samuel Hadlock. Jr., trav- 


eler. whaler, showman- extraordinary, who 
was born in Cranberry Isles, Me., about 1792. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. $2.00 


The Macmillan Company 












A 
HISTORY 
OF 

BOLSHEVISM 


By ARTHUR ROSENBERG 


The first historical account of the rise and 
nature of the Bolvevist movement beginning 
with Marx and ending with 1932. By a 









former member of the Third 
International. Price, $3.75 


COMPLETE 


AUTHORITATIVE ' @XFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fitth Ave., New York. 

















FAITH, FEAR, 
and FORTUNES 


by DANIEL STARCH 


Read the Story of THE FORGOTTEN FACTOR 
which destroyed values of $250,000,000,000 
during the Depression, and which Will continue 
its destruction unless controlled. 
Dr. Starch, with his well-known sane and cautious 
point of view, suggests means of guidance. $2.00 
From your bookseller or from 


RICHARD R. SMITH, 420 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. C. 
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N "There's a 


FIRE FIEND 
Among Us!" 


Homes and barns, fields 
and forests burst sud- 
denly into flame. Farm- 
ets armed: -wives stood. 
on guard—an unknown 
maniac was abroad! 
Mystery and adventure 
leap from the pages w 
hold you enthralled in 
this breathless love story 
$2. of ranch life in the un- 
+ (prmecott) tamed Northwest. 


The FLAMING 
WILDERNESS 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM 





THE WORLD 
WAS HIS 
—Except for 


ONE WOMAN! 


Ecernity waited breathless for 
his next word—but one woman 
wouldn't even listen to bim! 
Here, at last, is the authentic, yet 
amazing story of peare’s 
loves—told in a fascinating and 
dramatic novel which makes the 
world’s greatest genius live again 
in the world of men! $2.50. 
LipPINcoTT, Philadelphia 


he Romance of Williom Shakespeare 
CLARA LONGWORTH de CHAMBRUN 


A BOOK NO WHITE 
PERSON Could Write! 


* Tike iaasy saney of 0 Big, seeming 
Alabama Negro — intimate, 
earthy, ee by one of 
the outstanding li i 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB. 


ONAH’S 





By ZORA NEALE HURSTON 
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” Warrten somewhat in the sam 
nerof THE POSTMAN AL- 
WAYS RINGS TWICE 
oe it dees catch something of 
the appeal that put over BAD 
GIRL. 

$2 » All Bookstores * VANGUARD 

eee 100 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 



















Notes 


By PHILIP BROOKS 

(VERY year around this time 

there is published a complete 

summary of events in the 

American auction rooms, and 
its tone is such that booksellers and 
auctioneers will either point with 
pride or view with alarm. The lat- 
est number of ‘“‘American Book- 
Prices Current’ is subtitled ‘A 
Record of Books, Manuscripts and 
Autographs Sold in the Principal 
Auction Rooms of the United States 
During the Season 1932-33. June 
1, 1932, to June 1, 1933."" It is pub- 
lished by R. R. Bowker Company in 
an edition of 700 copies at $20 each. 
It will be noticed that the volume 
surveys the scene for the season be- 
fore last and tends therefore to in- 
vite comparisons with the one just 
concluded. All things considered, the 
later season was such a notable one 
that the publication of the previous 
year’s figures is a source of inspira- 
tion to the pride-pointers. They 
will tell you that things were very 
bad those days, there’s no use deny- 
ing it, but just see how much better 
we have done since. Miss Mary 
Houston Warren, the capable and 
conscientious compiler of these rec- 
ords, describes the situation. neatly 
in her analysis of the prices which 
introduces her work: 

This current volume of auction 
prices may come to have a spe- 
cial place in the long records of 
book prices; its pages will show 
just how far price levels gave way 
in a period of financial stress, 
what types of books gave ground 
most and what gave little, what 
areas of books found most con- 
tinuing demand when funds for 
purchase were 20 low. 
With price levels alreqdy starting 
up as this preface is written, the 
record of this test period takes on 
new importance to the dealer and 
the collector. 

She emphasizes the point that in 
times of depression speculation in 
books ceases, buying becomes con- 
servative and support is found only 
for literary material of the highest 
quality. 


. WARREN'S forward-look- 
M ‘te attitude is something to 


be admired, and we sympa- 
thize with her faith in the funda- 
mental soundness of book values. 
But on the whole her preface, like 
the conventional business man, is 
a Pollyanna. Out of the worst pe- 
riod in history, a pe- 
riod which included the bleak Win- 
ter of 1932-33, when the country was 
bordering on financial chaos, she is 
able to find plenty of justification 
for optimism. She cites record 
after recor which gives her com- 
fort. Thomas Ash’s ‘Carolina’ 
(edition of 1682), which, during 
1917-21 ranged between $60 and 
$155, sold this year for $525. The 
Rice-Menzies copy of Budd's ‘‘Good 
Order Established in Pennsilvania 
& New-Jersey,”’ 1685, rose from $150 
in 1876 to $1,100; Hamor’s ‘True 
Dfscourse . . . of Virginia,’’ second 
issue 1615, which brought $1,075 in 
1917, $875 in 1921 and $550 in 1922, 
this year realized $1,300, &c. Other 
cheerful figures are $5,400 for the 
David Hartley file of papers cover- 
ing negotiations for the Definitive 
Treaty of Peace and a prospective 
treaty of commerce between Eng- 
land and America; and $6,800 for 
Jefferson’s copy of the 1787 London 
edition of his ‘‘Notes on the State 
of Virginia.” 

At times she is a little naive in 
her comparisons with past perfor- 
mances, as when she shows the ad- 
vance in prices of Americana in the 
Leiter sale (in 1983) over those at- 
tained in the Brinley sale (in 1879). 
The conclusion would seem to be 
that if one lives long enough, 
though he may witness many fluc- 
tuations in price levels, he will find 
that good old books are bound to 
come right in the end. Other prices 
quoted are records because they 
represent the sole appearance of 
these books in American auctions. 
In fairness to Miss Warren it must 
be added that she puts forth no 
special claim for them. Such are 
the ‘‘Tractado contra el] mal ser- 
pentino”’ (1537) of Diaz de la Isla, 
$620; Ciruelo’s 1508 ‘‘Commentum 





on Rare 


on Sacrobosco’s Sphera Mundi,” 
$800; the Indian treaty printed at 
Charles-Town, 8S. C., in 1764, $1,300; 
and a xylographic map of the world 
issued in South Germany about 
1475, $12,500.. This map, by the 
way, is one of a long series of val- 
uable maps and atlases of un- 
common appearance in this coun- 
try. Their presence is to be ac- 
counted for mainly by the unusual 
Volibehr collection of Americana 
sold at Heartman’s July 5, 1982. 
Much of this and similar material, 
unrecorded in previous auction re- 
ports and therefore difficult to 
trace, is reported in greater detail 
than would be allowed in the case 
of the more familiar books. In sub- 
sequent volumes of the A. B.-P. C. 
only the customary space will be 
given to any of these works that 
appear in future sales. 
ses 
MONG the sixty-nine auctions 
that make up the present vol- 
ume the outstanding Americana 
sales, the Leiter and the Volibehr, 
have already been mentioned. Oth- 
ers of significance were the dis- 
persal of the Lewis Carroll library 
of Thomas Erwin, the Bernard 
Shaw material of Archibald Hender- 
son, the Johnson-Boswell collection 
of Colonel Isham, the fine nine- 
teenth and twentieth century Eng- 
lish literature of the late Ida O. Fol- 
som, and finally the English litera- 
ture library formed by the late 
Willis Vickery. This last was held 
during the first three days in March, 
1933, directly before the national 
bank holiday, a factor of consider- 
able importance in any analysis of 
its results. Here was the Crabb 
Robinson-Fairfax Murray copy of 
Blake’s ‘‘Songs of Innocence,” 
which in 1925 had brought $5,500, 
selling for $6,000. The Christie-Mil- 
ler copy of the 1532 Chaucer fetched 
$3,600, as against $475 for the Hunt- 
ington copy in 1917 and $1,225 for 
the Chew-Jones example in 1919. 
The Vickery Shakespeare Folios 
were poor copies, the first selling 
for $4,200 and the others in propor- 
tion. Among the quartos the 1595 
“Locrine’”’ brought $1,900, the 1600 
‘‘Much Adoe about Nothing,’’ $2,700; 
the 1605 ‘‘London Prodigall,’’ $1,100, 
and the 1608 [1619] ‘‘Henry the 
fift,”” the third but the earliest ob- 
tainable edition, $1,000. 

The folio Audubon's ‘‘Birds’’ in 
the Leiter auction established the 
high record of $5,200. Irving’s 
“Sketch Book’’ in parts reached 
$1,600. A set of Surtees in parts 
went for $1,800, showing a progres- 
sion from $660 in 1925. The Folsom 
‘Vanity Fair’? made a record of 





Books 


$4,000 (except, we are reminded, for 
the Kern price of $7,750 in 1929). 
The same owner’s ‘“‘Pickwick’’ in 
parts realized $4,400. The American 
“Pickwick’’ in parts fetched $1,700, 
as against $330 in 1922. But this 
overlooks the one sold in January, 
1931, for $2,500, apparently better 
than the Folsom copy, but never- 
theless a higher price. 


is evidence of poor re- 

sults among the lower levels 
sufficient to cause hair-tearing 
among the despairing sort. Among 
the modern authors, Cabell and 
Galsworthy are still in the dol- 
drums, but fortunately little of con- 
sequence was offered. The late D. 
H. Lawrence fares somewhat better 
with $120 for the ‘‘White Peacock,” 
as does Willa Cather with $25 for 
“O Pioneers!’’ Modern collectors 
who want to know the fate of on- 
coming authors like Faulkner, Hill- 
year, MacLeish and Caldwell will 
seek’ them in vain in these pages. 
By contrast, the familiar Kiplings 
and Dickens are too well t 





THE STRUGGLE OF A MAN 


WHO DENIED THE FLESH... 
A brilliont revelation of o man's 
soul is this story of William Quone 
ond his loving but shallow wife. The 
scene is the lusty middie west in the 
strident 1890's. “Mrs. Fiandray has 
written whet is easily one of the 
best of this season's novels. Her in- 
sight into masculine psychology is 
remorkable.” —Herschel Brickell. 
8 poges, $2.50, Smith and Hoos. 


INDEED THIS FLESH 


by GRACE FLANDRAU 
Author of “Being Respectable” 
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ed, and the range of $16 to $46 for 
“Little Dorritt’’ in parts shows what 
happens to books when they occur 
too frequently. On the other hand, 
the spread of $70 to $4,400 for six 
“Pickwicks’’ in parts indicates 
merely a wide disparity in the con- 
dition of the books. Five Kelm- 
scott Chaucers are reported at from 
$850 to $800. 

These ds are quoted more or 
less at random. For the most part 
an auction price takes on meaning 
only as one is familiar with the full 
catalogue description of the individ- 
ual title and cognizant of that in- 
tangible something, the tenor of its 
particular sale. It is unwise to 
draw conclusions from auction fig- 
ures. It is unwise to use the A. B.- 
P. C. records of one year alone in 
any event. This work is of im- 
mense value to booksellers, collec- 
tors and librarians, one of the most 
significant weapons in their work- 
ing kit. But it can also be a highly 
dangerous weapon in the hands of 
an amateur. For a season or so 
the auction records can give a fair 
gauge of values for a certain class 
of books of rather frequent occur- 
rence. They show the tendency as 
well as any collection of data. But 
too many accidents enter into auc- 
tion competition to warrant the as- 
sertion that these compilations are 
the most reliable guide we have to 
book values. Our best guides are 
booksellers’ catalogues, for these 
are. the result of expert, considered: 
and leisurely investigation. 








Cuban-American Relations 


(Continued from Page 3 ) 


corruption of municipal politics in 
that city, I felt a sense of shame in 
recalling the memoranda which I 
found necessary to send to Presi- 
dent Zayas.’’ Of the decline and 
fall of the Machado government the 
author says, not in extenuation but 
by way of explanation: 

Although in the first years of 
the Machado régime there was a 
tendency to eliminate some of the 
evils listed (in an indictment of 





govern: 
and students ended in a series of 
brutal official ns without 
ao and a suppression of liberties 


These 
decisively to the downfall of the 

Machado administration. 

A Cuban friend of the author 
thus accounted for the bitter strife 
that prevailed in the country: ‘“The 
trouble with Cuban politics is that 
there are four million Cubans and 
only one Presidential office.’’ There 
is, however, more than that to be 
said about misgovernment in Cuba. 
Mr. Guggenheim urged President 
Machado to restore the emasculated 
Crowder electoral code of 1919 and 
then completely revise it in the in- 
terest of honest government. Three 
pernicious abuses he would do 
away with: the corruption-breeding 
Nationa] Lottery, amnesty for com- 





mon crimes (most of them electoral 
offenses), and immunity of mem- 
bers of Congress, who are seldom 
indicted for any violation of the 
law. 


As an adviser to President Ma- 
chado, Ambassador Guggenheim 
frequently urged reforms, and he 
modestly tells the story of his inter- 
vention for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. In the name of humanity he 
interceded time and again to obtain 
fair trials for politica] prisoners. 
He was sometimes the victim of 
charges made by newspaper corre- 
spondents that had no basis what- 
soever. He was often between two 
fires, the unpopular government 
and its desperate opponents. His 
position was most trying. At con- 
siderable length Mr. Guggenheim 
treats of the unsatisfactory evolu- 
tion of the relations of the United 
States and Cuba growing out of the 
Permament Treaty. It seems to 
have been always untrue that the 
Ma tha A. 





by Ambassador Guggenheim, dur- 
ing several revolts. His atti 

was strictly impartial. For the 
sake of the United States as well as 


of Cuba the auther recommends} 


modification of the Permament 
Treaty, which includes the Platt 
Amendment, and of the Reciprocity 
Treaty. 
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Author of Ladies of the Evening 
A new, fast-moving story of ‘the 


shadier side of Broadway. $2.00 
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Sines a eases Soe 
. 8vo. New York: The 

Society. $3.50. 


sDWARD WASHINGTON. AND HI8 KIN. 
Cordelia Jackson. 8vo. 


D’ c.: Columbia Society. $1.10. 
The genealogical records of the 
descendants of this seventeenth- 
century 
A BIOGRAPHY OF THE GREEK | 


By Ll. 
Mass: 


Washington, | TWO LO 


PEOPLE. 

Cecil Fairfield Lave! Boston, 

Houghton Mifflin Bt __- $3. 
A history of the Greeks from the 
earliest times. 

THE TRAGIC KING, RICHARD III. By 
Philip Lindsay. 8vo. New York: Robert 
M. & Co. $3. 

A new interpretation the 
character of the last pa an of 
the House of York. 

ITALY'S PART IN 
WORLD WAR. By G. 
Quarto. Princeton, N.. J.: 
versity Press. $2. 

The achievements of the Italian 
forces, 1915-1918. 

THE WONDERLODE 
GOLD. By Miriam 
ton, Mass.: The Stratford 


WINNING THE 
L. McEntee. 
Princeton Uni- 


OF SILVER AND 

12mo. Bos- 
Company. 
A history of Carson City and the 
Comstock Lode. 
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@HOSTILE VALLEY «sa pte. 
By Ben Ames Williams. $2.00 

@ TIGER ISLAND (34 pts.) 
By Gouverneur Morris . $2.00 

@A GAY FAMILY. . «vss» 
By Ethel Boileau. . . $2.00 
@MORE OR LESS 
ABOUT MYSELF (34 pts.) 
By Margot Asquith. . $4.00 
e@eTWICE SEVEN (24 ptg.) 
By H. C. Bainbridge . $3.50 


*A National Best Seller 
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lecting. With examples of 
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VAN’S BOOK MARKET 
220 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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MAGNIFICENT 


OBSESSION 
By Lleyd C. Deugias 


$2.50 


*® Third best selling book of fiction in 
the United States throughout 1933... 

* A national best seller for more than 
20 consecutive months . bir 3 

*& fourth printing. . . . .. . .$2. 


WILLET, CLARK & compar: 
Chicago and New York 
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STERRY PLATONIST AND 
"EURITAN, 1613-1672. By Vivian de Sola 
New York: The Macmillan 
A biographical and critical study 
with passages selected from his 
writings. 
THE ORIGINS OF MODERN SPAIN. By 
J. B. Trend. 8vo. ork: The Mac- 


the generation of 1868. To be pub- 
lished May 29. 





A man’s search for ideal love. 


MR. PINKERTON GOES TO SCOTLAND 
AnD. David to gg ga New 


berg. $2. 

A tale of the shady side of 
Broadway. 

ga a et 
oo $2. 

A satire on advertising busi- 
ness. To be published May 29. 
BOULEVARD. Katharine Haviland- 
Taylor. 12mo. Pa.: J. B. 


Lippincott Company. $2. 
A story of city people in a small 
Florida town. 


OUR DAILY BREAD. By, Geeta, Lapesca. 
ee The Vanguard Press. 


A story of a any o family dur- 
ing the Swedish General Strike. 
To be published June 1 

TRIUMPH. By Frederick enon. 12mo. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

A novel which has its setting in 
Scotland and South America, by 
the author of ‘‘Mrs. Barry.”’ 

MURDER AMONG THE NUDISTS. By 
Peter Hunt. 12mo. New York: The Van- 
A mystery story. 

LOST RAPTURE. By my  Poyater. 
12mo. New York: Greenberg. 

An actress's story. 

THE APACHE TRAIL. B By y George Brydges 
Clode. $2. 

A tale of Confederate soldiers in 
the Southwest. 

Mone Ree ME RS Sia aes 
Stories of farm life sixty years 
ago. 

UNFINISHED CATHEDRAL. 
Strid! 12mo. New York: 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

The final volume of a 

which includes ‘‘The Fi ”? and 
“The Store.’’ To be published 
May 31. 

ROUND 5, By Don ay 12mo. New 
A first novel. 

TWISTED CLAY. By Frank Walford. 
12mo. New York: Claude Kendall. $2.50. 
A fictional study of progressive 
insanity. 

LIFT UP THE GLORY. 12mo. New York: 
Covici, Friede. $2.50. 

A new novel by the author of 
“This Bright Summer.’’ To be 
published May 29. 


Literature and Essays 


T. 8. 
Doubleday, 


EDGAR ALLAN IN HISPANIC 
LITERATURE. By John ° 
kirk. 12mo. covers. lew York 


A study of his influence in Spain 
and in Spanish America. 


THE PORTA BACKGROUND TO 
Trevelyan. 8vo. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


A study of the origins of the neo- 
Hellenic movement in eighteenth- 
century German literature. 
AMERICAN WRITERS SERIES. 4 volumes. 
16mo. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. $1.50 each. 
The following volumes, with rep- 
resentative selections, — 





Poetry and Drama 
FOG PHANTOMS AND OTHER VERSE. 
By Alice Adkins. 12mo. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Bookstore. $1.25. 
A book of poems. 


WALT hagas ong By Rosaire Dion- 
m te, Sane ie, Taner eovers: Montreal, 


A translation into French of 
selections from ‘Leaves of 
Grass.”’ 

A_CHAPLET OF SANCTUARIES. By 
chester, N. H.: The : Press. $1. 





A volume of religious verse. 


LATER ENGLISH 
le 4 
Company. $4. 
A selection chosen for use in col- 
lege classes, with an introduction 
by James Stephens. 





An interpretation of the Book of 

Leviticus. 

TRACING OUR ANCESTORS. By Fred- 

erick Haberman. 8vo. 

Fia.: The Kingdom Press. $1.75. (Paper 
a biblical t 

"A defense of the accoun’ 

eee os a 





THE OF_ SPRING MAN’S 
SOUL. By Ivan Lee Holt. i2mo. N 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 
A volume of sermons in Harper's 
Monthly Pulpit Series. 
A MYSTICAL DOCTRINE OF 8ST. JOHN 
QF SHE CROSS. 16mo. New York: Sheed 
An abridgement by ‘‘C. ey ea 
an introduction by R. 
Steuart. 

. Juvenile 
TONY AND HIS PALS. By F. M. ana 
H. M. Christeson. 
Albert & Co. $1. 
The of a famous movie 
horse. Illustrated photo- 
graphs. 


THE MAKING OF MARYLAND. By Elmer 
12mo. Baltimore, Md.: E. & M. 
622 Coleraine Road, 


A child’s history. of the coleny. 
With illustrations by Paul Meche 
and others. 

REINDEER OF THE WAVES. By Ruth 
Harshaw. 8vo. New York: Rand, McNally 
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GIRLS WHO BECAME ARTISTS. By 
Winifred and 12mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 
Stories of famous women paint- 
ers, sculptors and photographers. 

THE PHANTOM VIOLIN. By J. Snell. 
12mo. Chicago, ill.: The Reilly &. Lee 
A mystery story for girls. 

WHISPERS AT DAWN, +BY aM Snel. 

Chicago, Lee 


A mystery story for boys. 


ornany os. ‘Thomp- 
Cuicago Ts true ‘Reilly & Lee 


Sean 
Further adventures in the Land 
of Oz. 





Business 


A_ SALESMAN. A gg 
" rine. ‘New’ York: Harper & Brothers. 


Advice to salesmen. 


UNDERSTANDING THE BIG CORPORA- 
TIONS. By the editors of Fortune. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $3. 
A survey of eleven American cor- 
porations, their organization and 
administration. 





Economics and Sociclegy 

NEGRO-WHITE ADJUSTMENT. By Paul 
New York: Association 

Avenue. §3. 
The history, philosophy, program 
and techniques of ten national 
terracial agencies. 

THE BREAKDOWN OF MONEY. on? 
Sheed & Ward. $1.50. . 
An analysis of the depression for 
the average reader. 

PEOPLE AT WORK. By Frances Perkins. 
12mo. New York: The John Day Com- 
Contemporary problems of labor. 

“> Rese. 8vo. New York: .Batord 
University Press. $3.75. 

From Marx to the ‘Five-Year Pian. 
Translated from the German. 
THE A AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORK- 


OF AMERICA. By Charles Elbert 
lew York: Ancon Publish- 


=a 295 Fort Washington Ave- 
. study in progressive trades 





agpeyeemo and Politics 


GOSPEL O PASC. By Kuton Verte. 

=; New” York: The Generation Press, 
Varick Street. $2.50. 

4 study of the origin and prin- 

pad of Italian and Austrian 
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Wirn each new day come new books 
calling for the attention of book buyers. 
What they are about, who wrote them, and 
which are the most worth while, may be 
judged through a reading of the weekday 
Book Page of The New York Times (and of 
The New York Times Book Review on } 
Sundays). 


John Chamberlain’s “Books of the 
Times” is a feature of the weekday Book 
Page. Mr. Chamberlain selects one or more 
of the newest books for comment each day. 
His reviews are authoritative, yet sprightly 
—vigorous, incisive and stimulating. “Books 
of the Times” is widely read and often 
quoted. 


“BOOKS PUBLISHED TODAY” gives 
the name of the volume, author, publisher, 
price and a very brief synopsis of contents. 


“BOOK NOTES” comprise pertinent 
paragraphs about authors and publishers. 


Miss F. S. Garing of the. Mercantile 
Library Association, 17 East 47th St., New 
York, wrote recently: 


“John Chamberlain senses character 
and events, and with psychic prescience 
analyzes an author's motives as well as 
his technical qualifications. Characters 
having any vitality relive by his pen, 
and assume proportions of a larger stature 
thereby. His own style, tinctured with 
a bit of humor, ts terse, concise and re- 
vealing.” 


Che New York Times 


The New York Times, weekday and Sunday editions, 
for one month, $1.25 to any address in the United States. 
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